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“The Memory of The Human Race” 


Never in history have developments in 
communication been more exciting nor 
communication more important. 

Marvels of the electronic age make it 
possible to flash a message around the 
world in less than one second. Radio, 
television, photographs taken in outer 
space are accepted casually as a phase 
of this modern magic and near miracles 
yet to come. 

But books still provide the best way 
for one man’s mind to reach another’s. 
The place of the library aind the librarian 
in the community is one of greater influ- 


ence and significance than ever before— 
and it continues to grow. 

Indeed, the printed word remains our 
foremost medium of communication; 
and because a good encyclopedia is an 
important tool of learning in libraries, 
schools, and homes, the editors and pub- 
lishers of the 1960 World Book are proud 
to be a part of a program that is as un- 
limited as the future itself. 


WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 


WE INVITE YOU TO SEE THE 1960 WORLD BOOK AT THE CONFERENCE EXHIBIT 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation * Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Some Southeastern Antiquarian Booksellers: 


Largely Self-Portraits* 


By Carrot H. QuENZEL 


In this article an antiquarian book- 
seller is defined as ‘‘a person who 
deals in rare books, old books, or 
used books,” and a Southeastern anti- 
quarian bookseller as any antiquarian 
dealer in the nine-state area covered 
by the Southeastern Library Asso- 
ciation. Unfortunately this strict de- 
limitation of the Southeast excludes 
some of the most important Southern 
booksellers; namely, those in New 
Orleans, Baton Rouge and Baltimore. 
It also excludes such Northern dealers 
who particularly cater to the Southern 
trade as R. E. Banta of Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana and Ernest J. Wessen 
of the Midland Rare Book Company 
in Mansfield, Ohio. 


This article was undertaken with 
the hope that it would make its au- 
thor and his readers more knowledge- 
able book buyers, and to improve re- 
lations between librarians and book- 
sellers. 

Although the writer has been a 
regular, and occasionally an exten- 
sive, purchaser of out-of-print books 
for the past seventeen years he is not 
as well equipped to write this article 
as the acquisitions librarians of some 
of the large university libraries in 
the region. He bought on the o. p. 
market in order to transform the li- 
brary of a former teachers college 
into that of a strong liberal arts col- 
lege. The English and foreign lan- 
guage staples and even the definitive 
~ *Editor’s note: Dr. Quenzel had thoroughly 
documented this article with sixty-five foot- 
notes but, for the sake of saving space, he 


agreed to their omission. The Editor ap- 
preciates his cooperation. 
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editions his library needed were sel- 
dom available from Southern book- 
sellers. As will be seen later these 
dealers generally specialize in local 
and Confederate material. 

To augment the information on 
Southeastern antiquarian booksellers 
that the writer had in his files and 
his head, he consulted the ‘‘ Member- 
ship List’’ of the Antiquarian Book- 
sellers Association of America, Inc., 
The 1959 AB Bookman’s Yearbook 
(Newark, N. J., Antiquarian Book- 
man, 1959), American Book Trade 
Directory ... 14th edition (New York, 
R. R. Bowker, 1958), Book Dealers in 
North America, A Directory of Deal- 
ers in Secondhand and Antiquarian 
Books in Canada and the United 
States of America, 1960-62 (London, 
Sheppard Press, 1960), and twenty- 
two of the more important Southern 
libraries. 

Every library made a reply and for 
this cooperation the writer is deeply 
grateful. All but one of the libraries 
named some or all the Southeastern 
dealers with whom they did business. 
A few wrote brief evaluative com- 
ments, but most of them lacked the 
time or sufficient familiarity with the 
region’s antiquarian bookmen to ven- 
ture any appraisals. Or, perhaps they 
were too wary to put anything on 
paper that would enable even a dar- 
ing soul to rate the dealers indi- 
vidually on the reasonableness of 
their prices or the adequacy of their 
service. 

The unani- 


respondent libraries 
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mously admitted that the Southeast’s 
antiquarian booktrade is the most 
anemic in the nation. There are some 
excellent private libraries in the 
South, but these are frequently given 
to Southern universities rather than 
sold to, or through, antiquarian book- 
sellers. This situation may explain 
in part the statement of a distin- 
guished Kentucky librarian that with 
the exception of not more than four 
booksellers, ‘‘the South is pretty help- 
less as a bookselling country.’’ 

An official of a North Carolina 
university library, famed for its ac- 
tive acquisitions program, rates 
Southeastern antiquarian book dealers 
as only the third most important 
source of Southern Americana, His 
records show that the prime source 
is those large dealers of rare Ameri- 
cana generally located in the North, 
and that his institution digs up more 
good Southern books on its own than 
it is able to buy from the Southeastern 
antiquarians with whom it deals. This 
university ’s keenest rival reports that 
except for special area materials it 
has only occasional dealings with 
booksellers in the Southeastern states. 

A Virginia librarian, who is 
eminently qualified to judge, con- 
fessed that a Boston firm is better 
on really rare Virginia items than 
any book dealer in Virginia. She 
added that her library purchased 
most of its rare books in any field 
from Northern dealers. 

A South Carolina order librarian 
calls attention to the urgent need for 
‘‘a good Southern o. p. dealer, par- 
ticularly for items issued usually in 
small editions and only in the South, 
and which are almost impossible to 
obtain through northern and eastern 
dealers.” 

Although the Southeastern anti- 
quarian bookmen are unable to meet 
the Southeast’s demand for rare 
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Americana, they are more successful 
in this field than they are in supply- 
ing library materials in the subjects 
most vital to colleges and many 
graduate departments. The librarian 
of a North Carolina college that spe- 
cializes in science and _ technology 
finds no Southeastern antiquarian 
bookseller ‘‘too helpful.’’ Virtually 
the same report came from a similar 
institution in the Deep South. Both 
of these libraries and the author’s 
library regularly obtain o. p.’s 
through The American Antiquarian 
Booksellers in Philadelphia. One 
Southeastern librarian reports that 
her university has such a limited book 
budget that it ‘‘rarely buys” an out- 
of-print book but that when a faculty 
member insists on acquiring one, a 
copy is ordered invariably from a 
New York dealer. 

To offset the possible objection that 
the opinions quoted are somewhat sub- 
jective, there is the objective evidence 
that there are only five South- 
easterners among the 253 members of 
the Antiquarian Booksellers Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., which includes 
most of the leading American anti- 
quarian book dealers. Nine Texas 
firms belong to this association. 

It seems worthwhile to speculate 
briefly on the reasons why South- 
eastern librarians obtain such a small 
percentage of their antiquarian books 
and manuscripts in their own region 
where they should be able to save time 
and substantially reduce transporta- 
tion costs. Southeastern libraries gen- 
erally find it virtually impossible to 
buy either locally or sectionally most 
of the o. p. works they need in science, 
technology, social science, the fine 
arts and foreign literature. South- 
easterners have generally shown less 
interest in these fields than they have 
in genealogy and in local and Con- 
federate history. This preference was 
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noted by a surveyor of Richmond area 
libraries in 1947. It apparently has 
not changed greatly since that time. 

Dealers naturally buy the material 
that is available and for which there 
is a market. If most Southeasterners 
were not sufficiently interested to 
buy many books in certain fields, they 
or their descendants or successors 
could not sell many to book dealers 
who consequently have few to resell. 
Their lack of interest in certain sub- 
jects may be attributed partly to the 
mediocre schools some of them at. 
tended. The low standards of some 
Southeastern schools may result from 
the comparative poverty of the re- 
gion and the poorly educated citizens 
probably help to perpetuate this pov- 
erty. This is truly a vicious circle. 
The low incomes of many South- 
easterners is a deterrent to extensive 
book purchasing. 

Some Southeasterners’ lack of 
broader intellectual interests may re- 
sult from provincialism which can be 
explained in part by the region be- 
ing predominantly rural. However, 
the failure of Southern antiquarian 
dealers to handle books on the north- 
ern aspects of the Civil War cannot 
be blamed entirely on parochialism. 
It is partly a matter of economics. 
As a Birmingham bookseller ex- 
plained, his disinterest in ‘‘ Yankee 
books’’ is based on their usually hav- 
ing been issued in sufficiently large 
printings to have little monetary 
value today. 

Southeastern acquisitions librarians 
generally buy from northern dealers 
because: 1) their book and manu- 
script offerings generally are su- 
perior quantitatively and qualitative- 
lv; 2) their search service is usually 
more indefatigable and resourceful; 
3) their business methods are more 
modern ; and 4) their prices frequent- 
ly are lower. A librarian in the Lower 
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South says that one of the Southeast’s 
most successful book dealers offered 
him a book for $50 which was listed 
in a highly reputable Boston dealer’s 
catalogue at $20, and apparently there 
was no appreciable difference in the 
condition of the two copies. 

The factors tentatively explaining 
why northern dealers generally offer 
better prices and service would prob- 
ably include: their greater volume of 
business, their possession of more 
operating capital and larger staffs, 
their greater proximity to foreign and 
domestic book centers and possibly 
the enchantment for some purchasers 
of buying from distant metropolises. 

It should be clearly understood that 
when it was stated that Southeastern 
antiquarian booksellers are not South- 
eastern libraries’ chief source of rare, 
or even scare, books and manu- 
scripts, no one was inferring that the 
region lacked able, industrious and 
colorful antiquarian book dealers who 
perform a highly useful service. That 
such an inference would be highly 
unwarranted is conclusively proven 
by the replies the author received to 
some of the letters he wrote to 117 
booksellers upon discovering that 
most Southeastern librarians pos- 
sessed no great wealth of information 
concerning these dealers. Even if the 
librarians had this information, the 
book dealers should know more about 
themselves than anyone else. There- 
fore, the remainder of this article 
will be based primarily on the infor- 
mation supplied by the Southeastern 
book dealers who answered the 
writer’s queries. Some were more gen- 
erous than others and consequently 
have longer write-ups. 

Southeastern antiquarian  book- 
sellers might be classified alphabeti- 
cally by name or divided on the ba- 
sis of whether their business is by 
mail, over the counter, or both. How- 
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ever, since this article was written 
on the eve of the national presiden- 
tial nominating conventions the au- 
thor hopes he will be pardoned for 
calling the roll by states. Space 
limitations prevented publishing a 
directory of dealers for whom only 
the name and address were obtained. 


ALABAMA 


The Alabama Book Store, 1011 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Tuscaloosa, Clyde 
Strickland. 

Ten of the twenty-two libraries re- 
ported doing business with this firm 
and the three that made evaluations 
were complimentary. A Mississippian 
describes this store’s service as “‘very 
good’’ and its prices fair in the sense 
of being reasonable. An astute Ten- 
nessean likes the company because of 
its reliability and university calibre. 
She adds that Mr. Strickland is a 
book collector himself. 


The Haunted Book Shop, 150 Gov- 
ernment Street, Mobile, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cameron McR. Plummer. 
This bookshop was established in 

1941 by Mr. Plummer, a graduate of 

the University Military School in 

Mobile, who also studied at the Uni- 

versity of the South. Mrs. Plummer 

was educated in her hometown, Hen- 
derson, North Carolina, received her 

A.B. degree from the University of 

North Carolina Woman’s College, 

and took graduate work in religious 

education at the Episcopal Church 

Training School and Deaconess House 

in Philadelphia. She is an officer of 

the firm and its authority on juvenile 
literature. 

Mr. Plummer writes that he en- 
tered the book business simply be- 
cause he likes to deal in books, and 
that since he had no training in the 
field it was necessary for him to 
learn the hard way. This shop, which 
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has a book stock of approximately 
15,000 volumes, specializes in re- 
gional out-of-print material, and has 
occasionally saved from dissipation 
valuable manuscript collections. The 
firm sells new as well as antiquarian 
books. Although the store deals prin- 
cipally over the counter, it also 
cherishes mail orders. The Plummers 
have occasionally issued catalogues or 
lists, but they have not found that 
these increased sales enough to justify 
the expenditure of time and money. 
They have published Caldwell De- 
laney, Deep South; Julian Lee Ray- 
ford, The First Christmas Dinner; 
May Randlette Beck, Old Mobile and 
several other books. 


Bert Neville, 506 Mabry 

Selma. 

Mr. Neville’s principal business is 
doing historical research on the Ala- 
bama and other western rivers, and 
in steamboatana. He deals in ‘‘pic- 
torial, and factual material’’ in these 
fields and in Southern manuscripts. 
In 1957 he collaborated with a local 
printer in reprinting John Hardy, 
Selma, Her Institutions and Her 
Men (1879). 


J. D. Sutter, 1012 Chestnut Street, 

Birmingham 9. 

Although Mr. Sutter has had vir- 
tually a life-long interest in books he 
might not have become an antiquarian 
bookseller specializing in Confederate 
and other Southern historical publi- 
cations if it had not been for the 
depression. He was educated as a 
chemist but he deserted chemistry 
because of the low pay chemists re- 
ceived in the 1930’s and eventually 
went into the landscape construction 
business. This work was widely scat- 
tered over the Southern states and on 
rainy days and week-ends Mr. Sutter 
and his wife sought and purchased 
books. They issued catalogues as time 
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permitted and used the proceeds from 
the sale of the items in these lists 
to buy more books, prints and maps. 
Thus, they eased into the mail order 
book business and it now occupies 
most of their time. Catalogues are 
published whenever they obtain new 
material, particularly after the pur- 
chase of a sizeable library. Mr. Sutter 
estimates that he has approximately 
5,000 ‘‘good’’ items, plus an ac- 
cumulation of material too valuable 
to throw away but not valuable 
enough to catalogue. This is generally 
given to libraries. 


FLORIDA 


As their self-portraits clearly 
testify, several of the most active 
antiquarian booksellers in Florida 
deviate from the usual specialization 
in local and regional history and 
genealogy. Although the author failed 
to receive a reply from his queries 
to The Bookfinders, 854 W. 47th 
Street, Miami Beach, his library re- 
cently bought from them a copy of 
Chan, Concise English-Chinese Dic- 
tionary. Persistence in searching is 
one of the Bookfinders’ fortes. 


Florida Book Store, P.O. Box 2747, 

Gainesville, Irving Kallman. 

A librarian who resides in Gaines- 
ville characterizes this store as ‘‘re- 
liable and cooperative” and its service 
as ‘‘good.’’ 


Mrs. Alla T. Ford (Mrs. Robert G.), 
114 South Parkway, Lake Worth. 
Mrs. Ford’s background differs 

from most Southeasterners in that 

she was born in the Ukraine, brought 
to the United States as a baby, studied 
in Paris for three years and at Hunter 

College, and speaks French and Rus- 

sian in addition to English. She 

started bookselling in 1953 as a hob- 
by but she now depends. upon it 
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as a livelihood for herself and for 
her two daughters. 

Mrs. Ford moved to Lake Worth 
in 1957 and specializes in children’s 
literature, books about women, the 
works of L. Frank Baum and early 
science fiction. When asked about 
the size of her book stock she esti- 
mated it at 4,000 volumes. She de- 
seribes her’s as a one woman busi- 
ness as she does virtually everything 
herself, including wrapping packages 
and locating books for J. Paul Getty 
and W. Porter Kellam. The perform- 
ance of these bookselling routines did 
not prevent her from being the co- 
author of The Musical Fantasies of L. 
Frank Baum, Author of the Wonder- 
ful Wizard of Oz. Nor is it keeping 
her from working on a second book. 


Erie Lundberg, Laurel. 

This specialist in botanical and 
zoological publications, both out-of- 
print and current, has been active in 
bookselling since 1927. Before moving 
in the fall of 1959 to Laurel on 
Florida’s west coast, he pursued his 
calling at Walpole, New Hampshire; 
other locations in New England; and 
in New York State. Mr. Lundberg 
welcomes visitors despite the fact that 
his business is conducted through 
catalogues, issued three or four times 
a year. His stock, which has averaged 
approximately 15,000 volumes over 
the past decade, is supplied largely 
by the purchase of private collections 
and library duplicates. Mr. Lund- 
berg’s chief customers are the 
biologists on college and university 
faculties. He entered the publishing 
field with a reprint of William K. 
Gregory, Fish Skulls ... (Phila- 
delphia, American Philosophical So- 
ciety, 1933), in 1959, and he plans to 
reprint other needed o.p. titles. This 
bookman served two years in the 
United States Army. A canny libra- 
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rian describes Mr. Lundberg’s cata- 
logues as worthwhile, his prices as 
reasonable and his knowledge of 
natural history literature as exten- 
sive. 


Edwin Menninger, Stuart. 

On Florida’s east coast Mr. Men- 
ninger cultivates a corner of Mr. 
Lundberg’s field of specialization; 
namely, horticultural books for grow- 
ers in warm countries, All of his busi- 
ness, in-print and out-of-print, is by 
mail. For the past twenty years he 
has kept about $5,000 worth of cur- 
rent books in stock. He has published 
his own book, What Flowering Shrub 
Is That? and David Sturrock, Fruits 
for Southern Florida. 


H. Seward, 3614 Sixth Avenue, 

South, St. Petersburg. 

On the ‘‘Membership List’’ of the 
Antiquarian Booksellers Association 
of America, Inec., Mr. Seward suc- 
cinctly lists ‘‘ Americana’’ as the type 
of antiquarian books in which he 
deals. The author attributes his fail- 
ure to receive detailed information 
on Mr. Seward’s bookselling ac- 
tivities to that gentleman’s failure to 
receive a request for this data. 


GEORGIA 
Book Search Service, 36 Kensington 

Road Avondale Estates, Mrs. Ed- 

mond D. Keith, Manager. 

This bookselling enterprise was es- 
tablished in response to repeated in- 
quiries received by Mr. Edmond D. 
Keith, Associate Secretary of Music 
for the Georgia Baptist Convention, 
as to where seminaries, colleges and 
individuals might obtain certain books 
he mentioned in his lectures and writ- 
ings. Mrs. Keith modestly says they 
have a small stock of religious and 
music books in the study of their 
home and their strictly mail order 
business results largely from the 
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catalogues they distribute twice a 
year. She points with justifiable pride 
to the fact that during their eight 
years of bookselling their customers 
have included such libraries as those 
at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Duke, 
the New York Public Library, 
and all of the Southern Baptist 
Seminaries. Mrs. Keith admits that 
the volume and profits of their busi- 
ness are small, but she feels that the 


work it entails ‘‘is truly a labor of 
love’’ to them. 


T. F. Craft & Son, 1137 Brentwood 

Avenue, Macon. 

Some people enter a business only 
after making a thorough investiga- 
tion and doing careful planning. This 
was not true of Mr. Craft, ‘‘a dis- 
tinguished middle-aged business 
man,’’ who stumbled into antiqua- 
rian bookselling in 1946 when his son 
bought a pile of books at a post office 
auction in Atlanta. The Crafts sold 
these books at a profit, purchased 
some more and gradually developed 
a mostly mail order book business 
which Mr. Craft, Senior, pursues as 
a hobby in a rustic-looking book- 
house in his backyard. To him search- 
ing for rare books has much in com- 
mon with fishing, as both activities 
include ‘‘periods of waiting, of hope, 
of joy and disappointments.’’ He de- 
scribes as highly enjoyable the excite- 
ment of the search and the feeling 
of accomplishment when he delivers 
a book someone really wants. When 
queried on the subject by a reporter, 
the Crafts stated that their biggest 
demand is for books in religion, Geor- 
gia history and the Civil War from 
the Southern standpoint. 


Walton Folk, Americana, and the 
Continental Book Company, Inc., 
Kennesaw. 

According to librarians who should 
know, the most active antiquarian 
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bookseller in Georgia is Mr. Walton 
O. Folk who does business under the 
twin banners of his own name and 
that of the Continental Book Com- 
pany, Ine. This successful book and 
business man received his A.B., with 
a major in journalism, from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia in the depression 
year of 1932. Since he was unable 
to satisfy his craving for food at 
fairly regular intervals by working 
just for experience, he accepted em- 
ployment with a five and dime store 
in Waycross, Georgia. Mr. Folk 
writes that six months of ‘‘ working 
like a dray horse eighteen hours per 
day, ineluding Sundays,” for $15.00 
per week ‘‘forever cured’’ him of do- 
ing manual labor. After he had saved 
$100 he resigned this job and drifted 
to Atlanta, where for $50 he bought 
a back-number magazine store from 
an Indianapolis Jew, and obtained 
his. stock in trade from the Salvation 
Army at $1.00 per 100 pounds. Ap- 
parently, he gradually acquired capi- 
tal, books and know-how as he owned 
the largest book store in Atlanta when 
he joined the Navy in World War II. 
At the end of the war he established 
a strictly mail order book business 
in Marietta, partly because the fed- 
eral government insisted on using the 
building his bookstore occupied and 
partly because he had wearied of 
browsers and_ searchers-after-knowl- 
edge in certain off-beat fields. His 
svecialties are the Confederacy, the 
American Indian, the Civil War, 
Southern local history and genealogy. 

From antiquarian bookselling Mr. 
Folk has branched out into pub- 
lishing faesimilie reprints of ‘‘are” 
historical works. Recently he has 
moved his enterprises to their present 
location in Kennesaw. 
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Raynor Hubbell, 
Griffin. 
Although one library reports that 

it buys some Florida material from 
Mr. Hubbell, he readily admits that 
he is a writer on the postal history 
of the Confederate States of America 
and a_ specialist in Confederate 
stamps, rather than a bookseller. Oc- 
casionally he buys and sells books but 
they are generally within his field 
of special interest. 


P.O. Box 573, 


Kimsey’s Book Shop, 606 Peachtree 
Street, Atlanta, Edward Kimsey. 
This member of the Antiquarian 

Booksellers Association of America, 

Inc., advertises his specialties as the 

Civil War, the Confederacy, the 

South and Negro fiction. A Georgia 

librarian terms Kimsey a fruitful 

source for Georgia and local history, 

o.p. fiction and such scarce reference 

works as certain biographical dic- 

tionaries. 


O. G. Lansford, Powersville. 

Mr. Lansford writes that he estab- 
lished his book business at Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, in 1924, that he 
was inactive from 1942 to 1947 and 
that since 1947 his headquarters has 
been at Powersville. He lists his 
specialities as the works of Ben Ames 
Williams, Vardis Fisher and Edgar 
Rice Burroughs, and new Bibles and 
encyclopedias. Despite the fact that 
he published his last catalogue in 
1942, he has always sold by mail or 
by house to house peddling. He esti- 
mates his book stock at approximate- 
ly 15,000 volumes. Since booksellers 
may resemble librarians in having a 
few non-readers in their ranks, it 
may be worth noting that Mr. Lans- 
ford says he reads Roman history in 


his spare time. 
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KENTUCKY 


John Wilson Townsend, Bluegrass 
Books, 132 Bell Court, Lexington. 
The dean of antiquarian bookmen 

in Lexington is this colorful character 

who has devoted more than fifty of 
his seventy-four years to bookselling. 

Mr. Townsend locates interesting 

books and manuscripts so continually 

that the librarian of the University 
of Kentucky freely admits that it 
would be exceedingly difficult for 
his library to operate without this 
book sleuth. Few dealers who say 
that they do business ‘‘by mail only”’ 
adhere to this rule as strictly as 
Townsend. In fact, he wrote that he 
feared an article on booksellers would 
attract the looker type of person 
that he did not want in his house. 
When queried about Lexington’s 
other two antiquarian booksellers, an 
informed source described the Dennis 

Book Store (Corner of Third and 

Limestone Streets) as having a large 

but highly miscellaneous book stock; 

and Kenneth Broomell’s Kentucky 

Bookstore (Corner of Limestone and 

High Streets) as apparently placing 

great emphasis on its old magazine 

business. 


Borderline Books, Route 3, Box 337, 

Anchorage, Philip R. Cloutier. 

In the Louisville area the outstand- 
ing antiquarian book dealer is Mr. 
Cloutier, who operated under his own 
name from July 1952 until January 
1959, and since then as Borderland 
Books. The appropriateness of this 
name is shown by the fact that his 
stock of approximately 3,000 items 
consists primarily of material on Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana and Tennessee. 
He conducts the business in his resi- 
dence, selling only from lists which 
he issues about six to ten times a 
year. To the extent that his children 
constitute a production line for as- 
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sembling lists and assist occasionally 
in packing and mailing books, it is a 
family business. Mr. Cloutier, how- 
ever, is the only and ‘‘key’’ employer 
of the firm, acting as scout, buyer, 
cataloguer, correspondent, secretary, 
treasurer and bookkeeper. Trained in 
engineering and in law, Cloutier 
started bookselling to dispose of a 
collection of books which he had ac- 
cumulated. When his original selling 
efforts were reasonably successful 
and when he discovered that selling 
books was more fascinating than col- 
lecting them, he continued in the 
book business. Although he is definite- 
ly interested in publishing, the lack 
of time has restricted his publications 
to A Supplementary Index to J. Win- 
ston Coleman, Jr.’s, A Bibliography 
of Kentucky History (Louisville, 
1954, privately printed), and a re- 
print of an article for the Kentucky 
Historical Society Register entitled 
‘‘John C. Breckinridge, Superior 
City Land Speculator.’’ 


The Book Nook 

Four libraries mentioned having 
bought books from The Book Nook, 
1434 Cherokee Road, Louisville 4. 
However, Don John, its manager, has 
died and Mrs. John wrote last 
February that she was not operating 
the book business and planned to sell 
the remainder of the stock during 
the summer. 


Liebschutz Bookstore, 414 W. Liberty 

Street, Louisville. 

Kentuckiana, the Civil War, South- 
ern Americana and ‘‘The largest 
stock of textbooks in Kentucky,’’ are 
the specialities of a store which was 
established in 1895 and successively 
managed by the founder, Mr. Ne- 
hemiah Liebscultz; Mr. Isaac Lieb- 
schutz; and Miss Katherine Mann. 
The present owner is Mrs. Isaac 
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Liebschutz. A store with a large and 
miscellaneous stock was one bookish 
Kentucky librarian’s opinion of this 
Louisville institution. 


The Smith Book Company, 22 St. 
Nicholas Place, Fort Thomas, Wil- 
liam C. Smith. 


The fact that Mr. Smith lives in 
Kentucky and could not stay retired, 
although he was almost eighty-four 
when he tried, makes this life-long 
Cincinnatian technically a South- 
eastern bookseller. On several counts 
the region South of the Ohio River 
is happy to claim him even at eighty- 
eight years young. This immaculate- 
ly dressed gentleman, who ean still 
toss a seventy-five pound package of 
books to the top of an upright piano, 
is favorably known to most buyers 
of Americana. Furthermore, except 
for the statement regarding the 
volume of his business, he still merits 
the tribute another bookman paid him 
in 1940 when he wrote that ‘‘A half 
dozen booksellers may sell more books 
but all of them combined do not get 
as much fun out of bookselling, and 
entertaining . . . and from life in 
general as the genial boss of The 
Smith Book Company.” 


William C. Gates, Route 2, Box 248, 
Anchorage 
Mr. Gates specializes in Ken- 
tuckiana and middlewestern Ameri- 
cana. 
MIssISsIPPI 


Both the Mississippi firms nomi- 
nated by a library and one listed in 
a directory readily concede that they 
do not qualify.as antiquarian book- 
sellers. The House of the Artists, 3311 
W. Beach Boulevard, Biloxi (Mr. and 
Mrs. Ray Thompson) is a retail out- 
let for art supplies and the work of 
the artists in that area. This company 
carries art books but merely as part 
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of the art supply business. As one of 
the owners explains both she and her 
husband are writers and occasionally 
when they complete their research 
on a particular subject, they use the 
House of the Artists as a means of 
offering for sale the books they used 
in researching and no longer need. 
For instance, when they decided to 
concentrate their research on Missis- 
sippi they disposed of their large per- 
sonal library of Louisiana material 
to libraries and colleges ‘‘through- 
out’’ the United States. 


The Tom L. Ketchings Company, 
Pearl and State Streets, Natchez, 
manufactures blank books for county 
records and for commercial firms. In 
no way is it an antiquarian book 
dealer. 


NortH CaRoLiINa 


The Gothic Bookshop, Duke Univer- 
sity, Box LM, Duke Station, Dur- 
ham, Jeremy North. 

Since its establishment in 1956, 
The Gothic Bookshop has carried a 
comprehensive stock of new and anti- 
quarian books of a non-textbook na- 
ture. Mr. North, the Bookman in 
Charge, seems well equipped to at- 
tempt his goal of providing on Ameri- 
ean soil ‘‘the sort of Bookshop found 
in English University towns.’’ This 
native Briton was engaged in publish- 
ing in England from 1932 to 1939, 
and before becoming established as 
an antiquarian bookman in _ the 
United States he achieved the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel in British 
Military Intelligence. With this back- 
ground it is but normal that he should 
belong to the Antiquarian Booksellers 
Association (London) as well as its 
American counterpart. Many impor- 
tant American libraries are pleased 
that Colonel North has issued thirty- 
one carefully prepared catalogues 
since 1948. Although he continues to 
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publish catalogues periodically, he is 
engaged chiefly in a consultative and 
purchasing capacity in the acquisi- 
tion of special collections. Since 1957, 
he has almost completed the restora- 
tion of the library of the colonial 
Governor William Tryon, at Tryon 
Palace, New Bern, North Carolina. 
He purchases and appraises impor- 
tant collections of literary property 
located within 300 miles of Durham, 
North Carolina. Mr. North au- 
thorized the writer to say that the 
Friendship Bookshop, 1931 Chapel 
Hill Road, Durham, is merged with 
The Gothic Bookshop. The former 
is used exclusively for his catalogue 
operations. 


The Intimate Bookshop, Chapel Hill, 
Paul Smith. 


This ‘‘big, all-around bookstore’’ 
was founded in 1932 but Mr. Paul 
Smith did not take it over until 1950. 
Mr. Smith also operates The Province- 
town (Massachusetts) Bookshop. Ear- 
ly in February he estimated the old 
book department’s inventory at cost 
as approximately $5,000, but he ex- 
plained that in the following week 
it could jump to $10,000 or drop to 
$3,000. He attempts to-maintain an 
ample cash reserve, so he is able to 
buy a library or the stock of another 
store if one comes on the market. Al- 
though The Intimate’s sales are most- 
ly to customers who come into the 
store, it issues one catalogue a year, 
and its staff spends considerable 
time sending out individual quota- 
tions to persons who leave their names 
for books in special fields. The shop 
conducts a standard search service 
but most of its sales and stock come 
from North Carolina ‘‘libraries’’ 
which people bring in to sell, or 
which a staff member goes out ‘‘on 
the road to hunt down.” While Mr. 
Smith and his associates specialize 
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in North Caroliniana, their s‘ock is 
‘‘likely to include almost anything a 
university professor might have in his 
library, or that a Carolina gentle- 
man of fifty years ago might have 
had on his bookshelves.” 

In answer to the query concerning 
the educational background of the 
store’s permanent personnel, Mr. 
Smith reports that he left Columbia 
University and his wife left Smith 
College as juniors in order to get 
married. His assistant, Mr. Carl 
Apollonio, is a graduate of Bowdoin 
College. None of the trio has any 
formal bibliographic training but 
they all possess the practical knowl- 
edge of bibliographic problems that 
come from years of experience in the 
book business. The proprietor empha- 
sized that it is the shop’s policy ‘‘to 
avoid hiring people with library ex- 
perience,’’ as he finds library train- 
ing tends to give them a ‘‘charity 
patient’’ attitude toward customers, 
and a conversational weakness for 
professional gobbledygook. He la- 
ments the cleavage between  book- 
seller and librarian, and admits that 
it seldom exists ‘‘where the librarian 
is old enough to have outgrown his 
training.’’ However, Mr. Smith asks 
the Lord to save him ‘‘from a young 
librarian who is more interested in 
Dewey decimal points than in litera- 
ture.’’ The Smiths and Mr. Apollonio 
remain in the book business because 
they prefer ‘‘books and independence 
to money and regimentation.”’ 


Charles R. Sanders, Jr., 123 Mont- 
gomery Street, Raleigh. 

Mr. Sanders, who became a pro- 
fessional bookman in February, 1959, 
upon completion of a Master’s degree 
in history from Duke, served his ap- 
prenticeship as manager of The 
Gothic Bookshop and is an old book 
scout for The Intimate Book Shop. 
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A book collector since his discharge 
from the Marine Corps in 1953, Mr. 
Sanders abandoned his plans to fol- 
low in his father’s footsteps as a 
university professor and researcher 
because he discovered that he could 
defray the formidable expenses of ex- 
tensive collecting by selling what he 
did not want personally to other col- 
lectors and to dealers. This young 
man, who has been described by two 
astute librarians as having great po- 
tentialities as a bookseller, specializes 
in ‘‘primary sources, sound secondary 
sources, and ephemera of the social, 
military and literary history of the 
South.’’ 

Mr. Sanders believes that worth- 
while books ‘‘are much harder to find 
than they are to sell,” so he deviates 
from the customary pattern and fore- 
goes having a bookshop in accord with 
the military principle of mobility. 
After buying a collection he makes 
a catalogue, giving the author, title, 
date and place of publication, and 
price of each item. Then packing the 
entire lot in his station wagon he 
visits university, college and public 
libraries where he checks his cata- 
logue against theirs and gives them 
an opportunity to buy what he has 
that they lack and want. Described as 
‘fa great trader,’’ Mr. Sanders is 
anxious for Southeastern librarians 
to know that he is willing ‘‘to ex- 
change full retail against full retail” 
for any items he wants personally. 
To date he has confined his opera- 
tions to Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Tennessee. His 
stock is at no one moment of time 
extensive, seldom totalling 1,000 
volumes. However, he _ disposes 
through sale or exchange of 300 
volumes a week. In February he was 
planning to issue his first catalogue 
in the fall of 1960. 
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North Carolina Books, Kitty Hawk, 

David Stick. 

It is simple to understand why this 
is strictly a mail order business when 
one learns that its stock is kept in the 
study and basement of Mr. Stick’s 
new home on Colington Island, three- 
quarters of a mile from the nearest 
paved road. As its name indicates, 
at least partially, the company trades 
almost exclusively in out-of-print 
North Carolina books, periodicals and 
pamphlets. The owner enlists some 
part-time help with such routine 
tasks as addressing envelopes, but 
other than that he does all of the work 
himself. Catalogues have been issued 
twice yearly since the establishment 
of the firm late in 1958. Owing to the 
youth of his bookselling enterprise, 
it is natural that Mr. Stick is better 
known as the author of Graveyard of 
the Atlantic and The Outer Banks of 
North Carolina than as bookseller. 


The Book Mart, 7 Biltmore Plaza, 
Asheville, Miss Naney A. Brown. 
According to Miss Brown this com- 

bination over-the-counter-mail-order 

used book store was opened on ‘‘a 
very small scale’’ at 21 Wall Street, 

Asheville, on April 1, 1947, by her- 

self and her friend, Miss Helen Mar- 

tha Wilson. She became the sole own- 
er in the fall of 1948 when Miss Wil- 
son left ‘‘to try her hand at the 
antique business.’’ Subsequently, Miss 

Wilson returned to the store as an 

employee. Both of these ladies con- 

cede that they had no special eduea- 
tion for bookselling, Miss Brown be- 
ing a trained nurse, a graduate of 

Carson-Newman College and a former 

eraduate student at the University 

of Tennessee, and Miss Wilson a stu- 
dent at the University of Georgia for 
one year. The owner estimates her 

shop’s book stock ‘‘at around 13,000 

volumes.” A book of verse by Miss 
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Wilson entitled Restless Wilderness 
was published under the Book Mart’s 
imprint, the firm’s only venture in 
publishing. Although the store never 
publishes a catalogue, it sends on re- 
quest book lists in special fields. 


Mrs. Elizabeth M. Hutchison, 1569 
Northwest Boulevard, Winston- 
Salem 5. 

Mrs. Hutchison remembers that her 
interest in worthwhile old books was 
first aroused in 1938 when she was 
vacationing in the mountains of 
North Carolina. This interest per- 
sisted so tenaciously that she entered 
and remains in the antiquarian book 
trade. She does business only by mail 
or by appointment. Her annual cata- 
logue features her specialities, North 
Caroliniana and Moravian material. 
It has been Mrs. Hutchison’s ex- 
perience that dealing in rare and out- 
of-print books on a modest scale is a 
‘‘delightful way to make very little 
money.” 


The Country Bookshop, Southern 
Pines, Miss Locker Parker and 
Miss Margaret Richardson. 

The owners frankly admit that 
their shop does not. deserve its list- 
ing in a directory of antiquarian 
booksellers because it carries no 
regular stock of old books. Its main 
business is new books and only occa- 
sionally does it obtain out-of-print 
books for its customers through The 
Antiquarian Bookman. 


The Carolina Book Company, 18 

Broadway, Asheville 

There is some doubt that this firm 
is still in business and no description 
is given of it here. A North Carolina 
librarian reported that the Company 
was no longer in operation. If he has 
been misinformed, the author apolo- 
gizes to Mrs. James Bean. 
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SoutH CAROLINA 


The Book Basement, 9 College Street, 
Charleston, John Zeigler, Jr., and 
Edwin Peacock. 

This establishment is the culmina- 
tion of a dream of having a book- 
shop that goes back far beyond the 
two owners’ Navy days when they 
frequently discussed the project. Mr. 
Zeigler is a native of Florence, South 
Carolina; a graduate of The Citadel, 
the founder and editor of his college 
magazine; a former employee of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation; 
a student in the George Washington 
University Library School; and the 
co-founder and co-editor of the 
‘little’? magazine Footprints. Mr. 
Peacock is from Thomasville, Georgia. 
After finishing high school and busi- 
ness school he was employed succes- 
sively in the Office of the Finance 
Department at Fort Benning, Geor- 
gia, and Fort Moultrie, South Caro- 
lina. Miss Laura Bragg, formerly Di- 
rector of the Charleston Museum, is 
employed at the bookshop whenever 
the proprietors are away from 
Charleston. 

The Book Basement opened Febru- 
ary 19, 1946, in a small part of its 
present quarters in a 140-year-old 
house where Mr. Zeigler’s aunt 
operated a private school. There is 
an open fireplace in the front room 
and a garden verandah which is 
sometimes used by browsers and par- 
ticularly suitable for autographing 
parties. The College of Charleston is 
across the street from the shop. 

Messrs. Zeigler and Peacock have 
a stock of roughly 20,000 volumes, 
about one-half of which are used 
books. They specialize primarily in 
South Caroliniana, of which there are 
500 or 600 items on their shelves. 
They also search for out-of-print 
books and have a lending library. 
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Lists which may contain as many as 
500 items are issued several times a 
year although the partners modestly 
refrain from calling them catalogues. 
Most of the business is from customers 
who come to the shop, or telephone, 
but there is a gratifying mail order 
business as well, especially from 
school libraries throughout South 
Carolina. That the firm has prospered 
seems to be indicated by its growth 
from the one room in which it started 
to today’s four rooms with ‘‘hardly 
an inch of shelf space available.’’ Mr. 
Zeigler writes: 
Our initial investment of $1,400 
has provided a comfortable living, 
a long work week, a great sense of 
satisfaction with the very pleasant 
relationship between us and the 
ever-interesting book customer. It 
has also taken Mr. Peacock on two 
buying trips to England and each 
of us to fascinating book stores 
throughout the United States in 
search, mainly of South Carolina 
items. I suppose the reason that 
we remain in the book business is 
that we both love and respect books 
and still find, after fourteen years, 
a real excitement in opening a par- 
cel of new books or in examining 
the dusty shelves of strangers. 


Gittman’s Book Shop, Columbia, 
Eva H. Gittman and Harry 
Hamiter, Jr. 


This shop is located opposite the 
State Capitol of South Carolina and 
thus, runs counter to the current 
trend of antiquarian booksellers to 
shun the high rent districts or to re- 
strict themselves to mail order cus- 
tomers. The business was established 
at its present location in 1914 by the 
late James T. Gittman, who for a time 
also operated book stores in Asheville 
and Hendersonville, North Carolina, 
and Charleston, South Carolina. In 
1921 he closed his other stores, com- 
bined their stocks in his Columbia 
enterprise and made that city his 
permanent home. A native of Rich- 
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mond, Virginia, Mr. Gittman enjoyed 
a wide friendship and correspondence 
with many well known booksellers and 
book buyers in this country and 
abroad for almost forty years. He 
is remembered by many as an engag- 
ing personality and splendid conver- 
sationist who served mid-morning 
coffee to some of his regular cus- 
tomers. John Bassett Moore, Julia 
Peterkin, DuBose Heyward, Dumas 
Malone, Sholem Asch, Ulrich B. Phil- 
lips, Francis Butler Simkins and 
Margaret Coit are some of the authors 
the Gittmans have known as friends 
and customers. Since Mr. Gittman’s 
death in 1951 his wife and long-time 
associate in the business has been the 
owner and operator. Her nephew, Mr. 
Harry A. Hamiter, Jr., is manager 
and Mrs. Margaret W. Smith, as- 
sistant. They continue to deal exten- 
sively in old and rare books, par- 
ticularly Southern Americana and 
South Caroliniana. 


Noah’s Ark, Abbeville, Floyd Haw- 
thorne. 


Book buyers who want book stores 
to eschew selling anything but books 
might understandably be unenthusi- 
astic about this ‘‘curiosity shop.’’ 
When it was established in 1942 
books were only a minor adjunct to 
the trade in antiques. Even today 
they have to compete with antiques, 
china, furniture, articles closely re- 
sembling junk, and, on at least one 
occasion, with 8,000 doors and 5,000 
bathtubs. But compete they do be- 
eause of the ‘‘low prices” and the 
large collection which ranges from 
approximately 75,000 volumes to a 
maximum of 150,000. In February, 
1960, the total was estimated to be 
between 100,000 and 125,000. Since 
the Ark contains most of its literary 
wares by buying the entire stock of 
ailing bookstores and huge quantities 
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of books that accumulate in the whole- 
sale antique trade, it has no speciality. 
It is generally strong in religion. The 
shop is strictly an ‘‘over the counter”’ 
operation that has no mail order cus- 
tomers. 


Noah’s Ark Book Attic, Stony Point, 
Route 2, Greenwood, Donald Haw- 
thorne. 

This operation is distinctly separate 
and different from the one just de- 
seribed. The son, however, uses a de- 
rived name for his enterprise because 
he will eventually inherit and incor- 
porate his father’s business in his. 
Mr. Donald Hawthorne is a Baptist 
minister with degrees from Furman 
University and the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary and additional 
study at the University of Louisville 
and Southeastern Baptist Seminary. 
He worked two and a half years in 
the Furman University Library. His 
bookshop’s specialities are American 
church history with particular em- 
phasis on the Baptists, dissenting 
church history of any age, Puritan 
and Anabaptists materials and works 
on the relation between church and 
state, and church and culture. The 
Book Attic’s dealings are almost en- 
tirely via mail as the proprietor sees 
customers only by appointment. How- 
ever, there might be some point in 
even a small scale bibliophile making 
one since the business is located in 
Stony Point—a _ stately residence 
built in 1818 with walls eighteen 
inches thick of brick which were made 
on the estate. Mr. Hawthorne esti- 
mates that he has between 6,000 and 
7,500 used books and pamphlets. Un- 
like his father who issues no eata- 
logues, the son distributes three or 
four a year. The preacher-bookman 
has almost completed plans for the 
publication of John Taylor, A His- 
tory of the Ten Baptist Churches of 
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Which the Author Has Been Alter- 
nately a Member (1823). He is also 
projecting for the future a series 
of reprints of books on Baptist his- 
tory and theology. 


Schindler’s Antique Shop, 200 King 

Street, Charleston 5, 

Since Schindler’s proclaims in its 
company name that it is an antique 
shop, it would be highly unreason- 
able to criticize it for being primarily 
that. However, it does have a book 
department in a back room which is 
presided over by a Colonel Day. A li- 
brarian, who has shopped here, con- 
siders it chiefly an outlet for the 
bookish materials the firm acquires 
at sales. She admits that Mr. Day 
oceasionally offers her ‘‘some good 
manuscripts.” A Florida librarian 
characterizes Schindler’s as a reliable 
company that gives ‘‘good service.’’ 


TENNESSEE 


Charles Elder, 3005 
Avenue, Nashville. 
If a customer is keen-eyed and 

persistent he can generally find 
worthwhile Tennessee material at this 
combination antique store and book 
shop. Although Mr. Elder is a full- 
time employee at the Nashville Post 
Office, he has been selling books in 
his off-duty hours since the early 
1940’s. An expert says that he is well 
informed on Tennesseana, including 
where the important items are lo- 
cated. The author of this article is 
well satisfied with the staples of Ten- 
nessee history which he bought from 
this West End establishment. 


Hooberry’s Book Store, 140 Fifth 
Avenue, North, Nashville, Champ 
Hooberry. 

Antiques and other non-book ma- 
terial seemed to overshadow the books 
in Mr. Hooberry’s store the time the 
writer paid him a visit. His stock 
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may have been unusually low that 
day, even in his specialities—the Civil 
War, law, religion and old Bibles. 
It is but fair to say that Hooberry 
is reported as still suffering from 
the effects of an automobile accident 
and the fact that his son, Mr. Clay- 
ton Hooberry, has shifted from book 
selling to shoe selling. 


Boulton’s Book Shop, P.O. Box 202, 

Lewisburg. 

This dealer in Tennesseeana, Con- 
federate material and other Southern 
Americana formerly was located in 
Jackson, Tennessee. Numerous South- 
eastern librarians have used his semi- 
annual catalogues. 


VIRGINIA 


Chesapeake Book Company, Berry- 
ville, Stuart E. Brown, Jr. 

One of the most active dealers of 
Virginiana is this company which was 
started by Mr. Brown ‘‘about 10 or 
12 years ago to take up slack” when 
he moved from Baltimore to Berry- 
ville and started anew his law prac- 
tice. In a few years his practice 
flourished until he lacked sufficient 
time to devote to his book business 
which had also grown steadily. Never- 
theless, he continues his bookselling 
operation because he finds it intense- 
ly interesting and because his asso- 
ciates in the enterprise need the mod- 
est income it provides. Mr. Brown 
admits that his book business is small 
and is run more or less as a hobby. 
He explains that he finds it difficult 
to concentrate on law for protracted 
periods of time and dealing in books 
provides him ‘‘a change of pace’’ and 
an ‘‘out.’? The Company’s business 
is over 99 per cent by mail and its 
stock of approximately 6,000 books 
and pamphlets is not conveniently 
housed for browsing. Mr. Brown 
writes that he is always glad to see 
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people by appointment, but the 
visitors who casually stop by are 
usually disappointed. Chesapeake is- 
sues eight to ten catalogues a year, 
and the only item it has ever pub- 
lished is Mr. Brown’s Annals of 
Blackwater and the Land of Canaan. 
This lawyer-bookman was educated 
in the public schools of Richmond, at 
Episcopal High School, Alexandria, 
and at the University of Virginia. 
He enlisted in the Navy as an Ap- 
prentice Seaman in June, 1941, al- 
most six months before Pearl Harbor. 
During World War II he commanded 
an anti-submarine ship in the North 
Atlantic, served as anti-aircraft gun- 
nery instructor for certain foreign 
crews, commanded a rescue ship in 
the Pacific, and saw combat duty in 
the North Atlantic, off the Hawaiian 
Islands and at Saipan, Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa. Mr. Brown has two daugh- 
ters and a son. The family pets in- 
clude four dogs, two ponies, a horse, 
‘‘a eat and, at regular intervals, kit- 
tens.’’ 


Louis Ginsberg-Books, Box 1502, 

Petersburg. 

Although Mr. Ginsberg has been 
operating a mail order book business 
for only slightly more than two years, 
he enjoys the reputation of being an 
indefatigable searcher for his cus- 
tomers’ desiderata. His stock is par- 
ticularly strong in American Jewish 
history, ‘‘Methodistica,’’ bookplates 
and books about books and_book- 
sellers’ catalogues. That he is a 
‘‘natural’’ to specialize in some of 
these fields is strongly indicated by 
his being the author of The History 
of the Jews of Petersburg, 1789-1950, 
and a frequent contributor to The 
Journal of the Southern Jewish His- 
torical Society and journals that wel- 
come articles on bookplates. The fact 
that he has specialties does not pre- 
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vent him from supplying his cus- 
tomers with out-of-print books on 
many other subjects. This ex-student 
of Edinboro (Pennsylvania) State 
Teachers College, and World War II 
veteran, conducts his book operations 
from his home, an arrangement that 
facilitates his wife being his chief as- 
sistant. He plans to issue one cata- 
logue a year. 


D. R. Spaight, Bookseller, formerly 
of ‘‘Sunnyside,” Waterford, Vir- 
ginia, and now at Tall Timbers, 
Maryland. 

This specialist in Americana, with 
emphasis on the Civil War, attended 
grade and high schools in Washing- 
ton, D. C. After slightly over a year 
in the night Law School of George- 
town University, he served as a pilot 
in World War I and was discharged 
as a Second Lieutenant. Mr. Spaight 
began dealing in books in 1943 in 
New Orleans as a sideline to his ocean 
steamship business. In July, 1953, he 
‘‘dropped steamshipping,’’ moved to 
northern Virginia and engaged full- 
time in bookselling. His stock consists 
of approximately ‘‘35,000 items, 
about evenly divided between books 
and ephemera in paper.’’ His business 
is ‘‘perhaps 99 per cent by mail” and 
in the spring of 1960, his current 
catalogue was number 179. Mr. 
Spaight moved his business to Tall 
Timbers after this article was com- 
pleted. 


The Bald Hill Booklist, R.F.D. 4, 
Leesburg, Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Wilcox. 

This book service was established 
in 1950 by Mr. Wilcox, an University 
of Omaha graduate and his wife, 
Dorothy, who received her B.A. from 
George Washington University. His 
pre-book business experience was 
journalism and advertising ; and hers, 
art teaching and being a legal secre- 
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tary. Their specialties at the present 
are Latin America, regional Ameri- 
cana, genealogy, art and old medicine. 
Later they hope to add literary his- 
tory and research, and the social 
sciences. The business is now entirely 
by mail as they are not available in 
person at their Bald Hill location, 
only in Washington at Estate Book 
Sales which Mr. Wilcox also owns. 
In a few years, the Wilcoxes plan to 
devote all of their time to the Book- 
list at rustic Bald Hill at the foot 
of the Catoctin Mountains. One large 
book room, an office and a storage 
room are already built, and their cus- 
tomers have the right to anticipate 
facilities where browsing will be 
*‘quiet, comfortable and congenial.’’ 


Collector’s Old Book Shop, 26 North 
Seventh Street, Richmond, Miss 
Mary Clark Roane and MHubel 
Robins. 


A Tennessee university librarian 
reports that she has bought ‘‘more 
often and voluminously’’ from this 
firm specializing in the Confederacy 
and Virginiana than from any other 
regional antiquarian dealer. These 
orders are a result of visits made to 
the shop by one of that university’s 
professors. This librarian further re- 
ports that she has found the Collec- 
tor’s proprietor ‘‘to be absolutely re- 
liable in her description” of items and 
agreeable concerning returns for full 
credit. 


Yesteryear Antique Shop, 121 East 
Main Street, Richmond 19, Miss 
E. I. Trice. 

A good place for buying local ma- 
terial on the barrel but maddeningly 
gradual about answering letters, is 
the way one librarian describes this 
shop. Another librarian reports that 
he has bought some highly interest- 
ing items from Yesteryear, despite 
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the fact that it is not primarily an 
out-of-print dealer. 


Joseph K. Ruebush, Harrisonburg. 

About twelve years ago, Dr. E. G. 
Swem told the writer that the richest 
sourees of Virginiana at that time 
were in ‘‘The Valley,’’ Ruebush at 
Harrisonburg and C. J. Carrier at 
Bridgewater nearby. The experience 
of the writer’s library substantiated 
the soundness of Dr. Swem’s judg- 
ment. From one of these dealers it 
bought a file of The Southern 
literary Messenger and the volumes 
covering the Civil War years of 
Harper’s Weekly and Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper. The locale of 
the Virginia market has_ shifted 
some in recent years. Although Mr. 
Ruebush is somewhat elderly and in- 
active, he is reputed as still having 
‘ta fair stock of Virginia items.’’ 
Mrs. C. J. Carrier ad Son, Bridge- 

water. 

Although the widow and son are 
still doing business in Virginia and 


‘West Virginiana, it is on a consider- 


ably smaller scale than it was during 
the lifetime of Mr. C. J. Carrier. 


Two LovuIsIANA DEALERS 


Caribbean Books, 605 Maxine Drive, 
Baton Rouge 8, Mrs. Angela M. 
Woodward. 

There are special reasons for the 
two exceptions to confining this sur- 
vey strictly to the nine Southeastern 
states. In the instance of Caribbean 
Books, it is because Southeastern li- 
brarians, in common with their col- 
leagues elsewhere, experience great 
difficulty in obtaining books from the 
Caribbean countries and because Mrs. 
Woodward possesses unusual qualifi- 
cations for procuring this material. 
She is a native Guatemalan, a gradu- 
ate of the national teachers school 
for women in that country and a stu- 
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dent for one year at Wayne State 
University. She speaks Spanish, 
English and German fluently, and she 
knows some French and Portuguese. 
The Woodwards have lived in Costa 
Rica and Brazil, as well as in Guate- 
mala and the United States. Since its 
establishment in 1958, ‘‘Caribbean 
Books” has been a one-woman opera- 
tion except that Mrs. Woodward con- 
sults her husband, a librarian, on 
certain bibliographic matters. She 
has broadened her geographic cover- 
age so that she now handles books 
from all of Latin America and from 
Spain. Mrs. Woodward writes that 
librarians may be interested to know 
that she attempts to list books by li- 
brary rules of entry to facilitate 
checking, and that she invariably in- 
cludes series notes. In summary, she 
describes her business as ‘‘a small but 
growing mail order concern designed 
primarily to serve the Latin Ameri- 
ean needs of libraries for all types 
of publications — in-print, out-of- 
print, and serial.” 


Mrs. Martha E. Heartman (Mrs. 
Charles F.), 3644-46 Camp Street, 
New Orleans 15. 

Mrs. Heartman is included because 
she is pluckily carrying on many as- 
pects of a book business which she 
shared for more than forty years 
with her ‘‘brilliant” husband, Charles 
F. Heartman. Mr. Heartman has been 
described as ‘‘one of the most stimu- 
lating men in the history of the 
American book trade,’’ unequalled in 
discovering rare Americana. He wrote 
authoritative and sprightly prefaces 
for the 312 book auction sales be- 
tween June 9-10, 1913 and May 24, 
1953—sixteen days after his death. 
He founded Heartman’s Historical 
Series, all seventy-eight of which 
were limited editions, comprising 
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By GRANVILLE TILGHMAN* 


The boys and girls in the schools 
of Elbert County and its principal 
city of Elberton, in Eastern Georgia, 
are today enjoying more than 10,000 
books from a library which once was 
circulated by a railroad throughout 
six southeastern states. 

They are books from the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway Free Traveling Li- 
brary System, which is no longer 
in operation but which was created 
out of heartbreak and at one time 
contained more than 40,000 volumes. 
It was one of the most unusual li- 
braries the nation has ever seen. 

It began in 1898 with only twelve 
books and its home was a lovely plan- 
tation known as Rose Hill, in Middle- 
ton, only a few miles from Elberton. 
The Seaboard Air Line Railroad, as 
it is known today, carried the books 
without a penny’s charge for fifty- 
seven years to. struggling rural 
schools, needy children, and grown 
men and women, all of them hungry 
for more knowledge and broader un- 
derstanding. 

The Seaboard in 1955 donated the 
Library’s remaining 10,000 volumes 
to Elbert County and Elberton, thus 
assuring its continued use today by 
boys and girls in the schools in that 
locality, many of whom are descend- 
ants of the boys and girls for whom 
the books were originally intended. 

This was an amazing library. Aside 
from a few conservative contributions 
in its very early years, it had neither 
purchasing funds nor guaranteed in- 


—*Mr. Tilghman is Special Representa- 
tive of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad Com- 
pany. 
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come, though in its later years it re- 
ceived some financial support from 
the railroad. 


It never earned a nickel because 
it never made a charge; no one was 
ever fined for an overdue book, or 
even asked to make payment for one 
never returned. In all its history, its 
three women directors had no salary 
and each worked in succession over 
the years purely for the love of send- 
ing good books and magazines to peo- 
ple who had no way of paying for 
them. In spite of this seemingly im- 
possible method of operation, the li- 
brary sent out 1,350,000 books be- 
tween 1920 and 1950, and gave away 
more than 400,000 magazines. 


The library was begun by Mrs. 
Eugene B. Heard at her ante-bellum 
home, Rose Hill. This stately old man- 
sion was built in 1810 and stands to- 
day, in serene beauty, on the crest 
of a gentle green hill overlooking the 
community that had once been a 
2,000-acre plantation given to one of 
Georgia’s first governors, Stephen 
Heard, for his services in the Revolu- 
tionary War. Stephen and his son, 
Thomas Jefferson Heard, built Rose 
Hill, and Thomas left it to his son, 
Eugene. Here Eugene brought as his 
bride young, vivacious Sally Harper, 
from Covington, Georgia—and here 
Sally was to know the tragedy that 
would lead her to found the library. 

On March 10, 1876, a son named 
Thomas Jefferson Heard was born 
to Eugene and Sally Heard and there 
was joy in Rose Hill over this heir 
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to carry on the Heard name and 
family tradition of service to Georgia 
and the country. There were just 
the two children, Thomas, and his 
sister, Susan, and Sally Heard’s hap- 
piness was fulfilled with them. 

As the birthdays came and went 
for Thomas, his mother gave him each 
year a carefully selected book, be- 
ginning with a beautifully bound 
Bible, and adding Aesop’s Fables, 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales and others to 
instill in him her own love of good 
books and to prepare him for his fu- 
ture role as master of Rose Hill. 

The boy treasured his books: he 
kept them on a shelf over his bed and 
every night his mother would take 
one down and together she and 
Thomas and Susan would read an old, 
beloved story. 

One day shortly after his twelfth 
birthday, Thomas became ill. There 
were no cars, no telephones, and the 
much perturbed parents administered 
home remedies, meanwhile sending 
one of their servants hurrying on 
horseback for the family doctor. But 
the boy’s fever rose so rapidly that 
before the doctor could reach the 
plantation, he was dead. 

Despair descended on Rose Hill. 
For months on end Sally Heard 
wandered aimlessly about the great 
old home, ineconsolable. Whenever she 
entered the boy’s room and looked 
at the shelf of books, some part of 
her, too, seemed to die. One day she 
gathered up the books, determined 
to destroy them. But as she went over 
them one by one—the cherished 
Mother Goose, the much-thumbed Pil- 
grim’s Progress, the quaintly-bound 
Bible—she remembered how much 
Thomas had loved and enjoyed them. 
If he had loved them so much, per- 
haps the neighbors’ children would 
enjoy them too. 

That decision altered Sally Heard’s 
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life: it opened a door to a completely 
new world that never thereafter let 
her rest. For as the books circulated 
from child to child, first on the 
wealthy plantations, then among the 
poor families, word went out that 
Rose Hill loaned books free to chil- 
dren. People began to come on foot, 
on horseback and in wagons over the 
red and sometimes muddy Georgia 
roads, to read the books that Thomas 
left. 

Sally Heard’s heart went out to 
them as she watched more and more 
of them leave her door with hurt, 
disappointed looks. She had exhausted 
her son’s bookshelf, Susan had con- 
tributed all her own books, and the 
family had even loaned the fine edi- 
tions from Rose Hill’s library itself. 

Now Sally Heard wrote to friends, 
begging for any books they would 
give ; she wrote to publishers, to maga- 
zine editors—and, to her surprise, 
books began to come to Rose Hill, 
free of charge. But as fast as they 
came, the demand grew even faster. 
Distant schools sent messengers by 
horse and buggy. 

In those 1890’s, Georgia’s roads 
were poor, its schools in unpainted 
cabins: if there were any public li- 
braries in the rural sections, they 
were makeshift. Here was a great 
field of service reaching from Mrs. 
Heard’s door on far beyond the roll- 
ing blue hills; and, though she did 
not know it then, it would reach on 
far beyond the years of her own life. 
Somehow she must get books into the 
hands of eager children. 

It was at this point that fate came 
to Sally on a railroad train, and the 
aristocratic, dramatic mistress of 
Rose Hill saw in a flash that she 
could make her own dream of a li- 
brary come true in bigger measures 
than she had envisioned. 

She heard that Everitte St. John, 
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vice president and general manager 
of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad, 
was visiting Elberton, the county 
seat a few miles away. She put on 
her best pongee, drew a wide-brimmed 
leghorn hat over her brilliant red 
hair, called her rig and was driven 
to St. John’s offiical car on a siding 
in Elberton. She insisted that he 
leave this hot and cindery car and 
be her guest at Rose Hill, an invita- 
tion St. John was eager to accept, for 
Mrs. Heard’s fame as a traditional 
Southern hostess was widely known. 

And there under the gracious charm 
of Sally Heard, beneath the great 
sheltering trees on the lawn, he lis- 
tened to her talk about a library 
for everybody along the length of the 
Seaboard—a library that all the peo- 
ple could enjoy in their homes. It 
was not difficult for St. John to per- 
ceive the humanness of her vision; 
nor did he underestimate her de- 
termination. He read the letters 
pleading for books, he saw the chil- 
dren come and go; he saw the need 
that she had already seen. There in 
the quiet old home, the railroad gen- 
eral manager made Sally Heard an 
offer that was to last far beyond his 
and her lifetimes—from that day in 
1898 until the summer of 1955. 

‘You get the books,’’ he told Sal- 
ly Heard, ‘‘and our railroad will 
take them, free of charge, to anyone 
you select, wherever the railroad 
runs.’’ 

Her greatest obstacle met and con- 
quered, another loomed almost as 
large—the need for books, books, and 
more books. This challenge did not 
daunt the dedicated Sally. She was 
a lovely woman with a liberal dash 
of the genuine Georgia belle; but her 
heart was made of human under- 
standing. She took her Seaboard pass, 
packed her best velvet green—for she 
was out to charm, and the charm 
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must be a lasting one—and set out 
to beard the publishing and editorial 
lions in New York and Philadelphia. 
She called on every publishing house 
and editor in the East, and when she 
left she took with her promises of 
free books and magazines—promises 
that still sent a goodly number of 
magazines and books to the library as 
recently as this spring, thirty-six 
years after her death. 

Now that she had the active help 
of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
and the publishers, she had still an- 
other trust: her responsibility toward 
the generous assistance that had been 
given her. She now had to establish 
the circulating libraries in the towns 
along the Seaboard, and in the rural 
schools. 

For weeks she rode from one end 
of the Seaboard to the other, through 
Georgia, Virginia, the Carolinas, Ala- 
bama and Florida, paying all expenses 
except rail travel out of her own 
purse, interesting the leading women 
in hamlets and villages in taking 
charge of the circulating library 
boxes that she would send without a 
penny’s cost to them. When she ar- 
rived late at night in some small 
settlement to bring its people a little 
library, the station agent usually was 
there with his horse and buggy; but 
many times she walked alone, often 
through rain and mud, to bring good 
books to people who had never heard 
her name. She sought poverty. 

Soon a mule-drawn wagon loaded 
with wooden boxes filled with books 
and canvas bags filled with maga- 
zines began daily trips from Rose 
Hill to meet incoming trains, return- 
ing with book boxes to be refilled 
with new books and sent out again. 
In 1911 she was distributing 1,000 
magazines a month, and that year she 
catalogued more than 12,000 books in 
the library’s shelves. In 1912 there 
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were 18,000 books; 38,000 magazines 
donated by publishers had been 
given away during the year. 

It soon became evident that public 
schools offered the most advan- 
tageous means of distributing books. 
Here, Mrs. Heard’s irrepressible in- 
stinct to make everything stretch as 
far as it would go found new oppor- 
tunities—she became warily shy, 
seemingly, and usually required a 
school principal to hold a ‘‘paint- 
ing bee” for the schoolhouse, or 
beautify the grounds, or fix a leak 
in the roof, before she would 
‘‘qualify’’ him for a library. Often- 
times these libraries made it possible 
for schools to gain accredited ratings 
in the State organization. In 1910, 
there were 150 of these libraries, and 
35 community libraries, in operation 
along the Seaboard. 

Mrs. Heard became a pioneer in 
Georgia’s ‘‘clean-up and beautify”’ 
program—even while she found time 
to hold the organization meeting of 
Georgia Sorosis in Rose Hill, she also 
had letters in the mail to seed houses 
and nurseries, offering to distribute 
samples in the book boxes and maga- 
zine bags. She asked book recipients 
to let her know how the flowers grew, 
and this information she sent back 
to the seed houses, giving them new 
markets in climates and soils they 
had not previously exploited. The li- 
brary added United States Depart- 
ments of Agriculture bulletins as a 
regular feature. For several years 
Mrs. Heard sponsored an official 
weather bureau station at Rose Hill, 
flying code flags from the high plan- 
tation estate to let neighboring farm- 
ers know the forecasts, and weather 
bulletins always were posted at the 
famed ‘‘Rabbit Well” which Elbert 
Hubbard had named during a visit 
to Rose Hill. At Christmas-times, the 
library sent toys to needy children, 
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and Georgia holly to publishers as 
recently as 1954. 

She found time to add a wing to 
the old home, the better to house the 
growing library which had won a 
gold medal award at the Jamestown 
Exposition in 1907. She could not 
bring herself to cut down a tree un- 
der which her son had played, and 
its trunk rose up through the floor 
of the new wing nearly to the ceil- 
ing. By now the few contributions 
to the library had been used and it 
was growing on its own momentum. 
Andrew Carnegie, when he gave 
$1,000, commented to St. John: ‘‘In 
Mrs. Heard you have evidently the 
right woman in the right place.” 

She found one last place to improve 
its work: she brought in young girls 
from the surrounding countryside 
and trained them to be librarians. 
They lived at Rose Hill, supported 
by a ‘‘scholarship’’ of $75 a month 
that she obtained in her usual forth- 
right fashion from the Seaboard, and 
went from there to metropolitan li- 
braries throughout the country. They 
drew the only salaries ever paid at 
Rose Hill for the library, though the 
Seaboard for years paid its small ex- 
penses. 

Susan Heard became the librarian 
when her mother died. She had mar- 
ried James Y. Swift, and she had in- 
herited her mother’s flair for accom- 
plishment. For fifteen years she di- 
rected the library; under her leader- 
ship it increased its circulation to 
almost 72,000 books distributed and 
27,000 magazines given away in 
1933, the year before she died. 

Elizabelle Langston, a librarian at 
Rose Hill who later married Susan’s 
widower, became the next librarian 
... “*T just grew up with the library 
and married it,’’ she said. It was she 
who tended it through the days of 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Undergraduate Library, University 
of South Carolina 


By J. MitcHeitt REAMEs* 


History repeated itself at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina September, 
1959, with the opening of a separate 
Undergraduate Library, housed in a 
new million dollar building, the first 
library of this type to materialize 
on the campus of a Southern univer- 
sity. The event was reminiscent of an 
earlier period in the University’s long 
history when it gained eminence as a 
leader in the development of library 
facilities. In 1840, the University of 
South Carolina completed a fine col- 
lege library building, generally con- 
ceded to have been the first separate 
college library building erected in the 
United States.1 In those early days, 
the quality of the collection was com- 
mensurate with the distinction gained 
by the erection of a separate library 
building. Not by a consistent scheme 
of purchase, but intermittently 
through the first half-century of the 
University’s existence, concentrated 
expenditure of effort and funds had 
brought together a fine collection of 
books on the campus, At times, the 
University employed an agent abroad 
and also sent faculty members abroad 
during summer vacations with funds 
for the purchase of books, so that by 
1858, of the institutions in the South, 
only the University of Virginia could 
boast of a collection equal to the size 





*Mr. Reames is Director of the Undergradu- 
ate Library at the University of South Caro- 
lina. 

1. Joseph Nathan Kane. Famous First Facts. 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1950, p. 260; and Ed- 
win L. Green. A History of the University of 
South Carolina. Columbia, S. C., The State 
Company, 1916, p. 285; also, Daniel Walker 
Hollis. University of South Carolina. Univer- 
sity of South Carolina Press, 1951-1956, vol. 1, 
p. 135. 
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of the one at the University of South 
Carolina.” 

The building of 1840, enlarged in 
1927 by the addition of fireproof 
wings, served as the University Li- 
brary for a century until the McKis- 
sick Memorial Library was completed 
and occupied in 1941. When McKis- 
sick became the University Library, 
the old building became the home of 
the South Caroliniana Library, ac- 
commodating the outstanding collec- 
tion of archives, manuscripts, and 
books relating to the history and 
literature of South Carolina. The 
architect for the exterior of this beau- 
tiful old building is not known, 
though the main reading room was 
copied from Charles Bulfinch’s Li- 
brary of Congress. The majestic old 
building stands today as a monument 
not only to architectural beauty but 
as a working laboratory for those who 
wish to study the history and tradi- 
tions of the state and region. 

McKissick Memorial Library, oc- 
cupied in 1941, relieved the desperate 
need at that time for more adequate 
space for books and readers. But as 
the University entered the decade of 
the 1950’s, even with a fine facility 
for its South Caroliniana Library, 
plus the Mceissick Library, serious 
problems of space were arising. Ex- 
periencing large increases both in en- 
rollments and the size of its collec- 
tions, it became obvious that long- 
range planning would be necessary 





2. Hollis, Op. cit., vol. 1, p. 135-136, 
vol. 2, p. 179; also, Green, Op. cit., p. 278. 
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for future library growth and devel- 
opment. 

Early in 1957, at the invitation of 
President Donald Russell, Mr. Keyes 
D. Metealf, who had recently retired 
from his post as Director of the Uni- 
versity Library at Harvard, came to 
visit the campus to study library 
problems and to make recommenda- 
tions for their solution. Working with 
the University administration and 
with Mr. Alfred Rawlinson, Univer- 
sity Librarian, Mr. Metcalf proposed, 
as the first step in a long-range plan, 
that the University erect a separate 
undergraduate library building in 
close proximity to the undergraduate 
housing facilities of the university. 
It was further planned that McKis- 
sick Memorial Library should under- 
go certain renovations and rearrange- 
ments of interior space so that it 
could serve better for the immediate 
future as a research library to meet 
the needs of graduate students and 
to render major reference service to 
undergraduates as well. 


South Carolina, like many univer- 
sities, too long had concentrated on 
the development of a library system 
geared primarily for research and 
graduate work, with perhaps the un- 
dergraduate unintentionally becom- 
ing the forgotten man in the process. 
John A. Perkins in his book, Plain 
Talk from a Campus; along with 
many others, has given articulate ex- 
pression to this problem in American 
higher education. Harvard Univer- 
sity, through the leadership of Mr. 
Metealf, pioneered in one new ap- 
proach to the problem when it opened 
the Lamont Library in 1949. 

The undergraduate student in 
South Carolina, arriving on campus 
to begin his college career, approaches 





8. John A. Perkins. Plain Talk from a Cam- 
oy University of Delaware, [c1959], p. 151- 
50, 
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a university library somewhat in a 
state of bewilderment. Seeking to 
make books a vital part of the edu- 
cative process, he is immediately 
frustrated by closed shelves and the 
necessity to find material through 
the bibliographic maze of a university 
ecard catalog. The result is that far 
too many students end their college 
eareer with exposure only to text- 
books and a few reserve books in 
which he is forced to read specific 
assignments, with no real opportunity 
to read widely in the literature of 
his various fields of study and in- 
terest. 

Other institutions have attacked 
these problems by various means. 
Some have provided undergraduate 
reading rooms within existing build- 
ings, assembling collections of ma- 
terial chosen with the specific needs 
of the undergraduate in mind. No 
such solution was possible in the Mc- 
Kissick Library for two reasons: 1) 
there was no space available for such 
a purpose, and 2) the design of the 
building made it impractical to en- 
large the building in such a manner 
as to provide the necessary space. Still 
other plans, such as a major rear- 
rangement of the collection along 
subject-division lines, did not seem 
practical nor desirable in this situa- 
tion. 

With these factors in mind, Mr. 
Metcalf recommended that McKissick 
Library, at least for the foreseeable 
future, should be maintained pri- 
marily as a research library and to 
serve the major reference needs of 
the undergraduate student. It would 
continue to operate as the heart of 
the university library program. The 
building has been remodeled to ac- 
complish these results more effective- 
ly. Additional space needed for tech- 
nical processes has been obtained by 
removing partitions and reallocating 
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certain areas of the ground floor. The 
areas devoted to public service have 
been rearranged to provide more ade- 
quate space for rare books, microfilm 
and microcard collections; the public 
catalog and circulation desk have been 
relocated near the main entrance on 
the main floor of the building in space 
obtained by the removal of several 
offices and partitions. Improved 
lighting for the card catalog area has 
been provided as well as air condi- 
tioning in all public areas of the 
building and offices. Forced air cir- 
culation has been provided to venti- 
late the stack areas. 

The new Undergraduate Library 
building was opened in September, 
1959. As a basic part of the long- 
range plan for library development 
at the University, the site chosen for 
this building is the southwest corner 
of Davis Field, and the building was 
erected partially on Davis Field and 
partly on what was formerly Devine 
Street, closed to make room for the 
new building. This location is stra- 
tegic and central, at the very center 
of the expanding university campus. 
The open space in front of and to 
the east of the new Undergraduate 
Library will provide adequate space 
for expansion of whatever nature and 
for any type of library facilities 
needed in the future. At the same 
time, this site has the immediate ad- 
vantage of being very near the un- 
dergraduate housing facilities. 

Contemporary in style, the new 
building is designed to blend har- 
moniously with the architecture of 
what has become known at Carolina 
as ‘‘old campus’’ and ‘‘new campus.’’ 
Buildings on the old campus, a num- 
ber of which are 150 years old or 


thereabouts, are uniformly traditional’ 


in architectural design, whereas many 
of the newer buildings are contem- 
porary. Lyles, Bisset, Carlisle and 
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Wolff, Columbia architects, with Ed- 
ward Stone of New York as design 
consultant, have done a most accept- 
able job of creating a building which 
is functional and at the same time 
ties together the old and the new in 
a manner which is being widely ac- 
claimed as successful. The building 
received a citation from the South 
Atlantic District of the American In- 
stitute of Architects as one of five 
outstanding buildings erected in the 
South Atlantic States in 1959.4-The 
May, 1960, issue of Architectural 
Record contains an article on the 
building and features a number of 
photographs. 

The building is modular in design, 
in three levels: main floor, mezzanine, 
and ground floor. Metal and bamboo 
sereens are used at points throughout 
the mezzanine and ground floors as 
a part of the decor and to break-up 
the large floor area into smaller seg- 
ments. Smoking lounges and rest 
rooms are located on the ground floor, 
with additional rest room facilities 
on the mezzanine. ‘Lounge floors are 
of brick and are furnished with in- 
formal lounge furniture. An elevator 
provides service at all levels of the 
building. 

The overall size of the building for 
the upper two levels is 75 feet by 150 
feet; for the ground level 100 feet 
by 200 feet. The total interior com- 
prises 40,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

East and west elevations of the 
building are solid and faced with 
white Georgia marble. *North and 
south elevations are glass from floor 
to ceiling, interrupted only by white 
marble columns and gold anodized 
aluminum mullions. -The glass area 
on the south side of the main and 
mezzanine floors is faced with a 


4. The State (Columbia, S. C.), April 26, 
1959, Sec. €, p. 1 
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decorative screen of anodized gold 
aluminum designed in a honeycomb 
pattern; this screen tends to defract 
the sun rays without interrupting the 
view from the inside, and at the same 
time reduces the cost of air condition- 
ing. Panels of metallic curtains, made 
of anodized aluminum discs, mounted 
on strips of flexible brass, are spaced 
at intervals on the interior of the 
glass front, complementing the screen 
at the rear. 

There is only one main entrance 
and exit to the building, at the front 
or north side, with additional 
emergency exits on the ground floor. 
The circulation desk is located near 
this front entrance, making one cen- 
tral control unit for the entire build- 
ing. Behind the circulation desk is 
shelving for 3,000 books on closed 
reserves, the only part of the collec- 
tion not on open shelves. -Adjacent 
to the circulation desk is the card 
catalog; offices for the librarian and 
staff, including a staff lounge, are 
located in the area immediately be- 
hind the circulation desk. This com- 
pact concentration of service facilities 
makes possible operation of the build- 
ing with minimum staff. 

The interior walls of the building 
are mahogany-panelled and_ the 
ceilings are acoustically plastered. 
Shelving throughout is constructed 
of African mahogany, except that 
steel shelving is used in the storage 
area. The tables, card catalog, cir- 
culation desk, and chairs are con- 
structed of walnut, as well as all 
wooden members of the upholstered 
furniture. Flourescent lighting fix- 
tures recessed in the ceiling provide 
a minimum of 50-foot candles of 
glare-free lighting at all reading sur- 
faces. The building is air conditioned 
and equipped with constant humidity 
control throughout. 

Floors are covered with wall-to- 
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wall wool carpeting, an idea which, 
judging from many comments, is 
novel for such a building. But South 
Carolinians, ever mindful of things 
past, always suspect that there is 
‘‘nothing new under the sun.’’ An 
early picture of the interior of the 
South Caroliniana Library, built in 
1840, shows wall-to-wall carpeting in 
the reading room! The decision to use 
this type floor covering here was 
based on several factors. Edward 
Stone, the design consultant, con- 
ceived the idea of using the combina- 
tion of white marble, dark woods for 
walls and furniture, and red carpet- 
ing to create an atmosphere of ele- 
gance in the building. Likewise, ex- 
perts advised that many public insti- 
tutions—hotels, motels, theaters, hos- 
pitals, ete., are using carpeting, main- 
tenance of which is easier than other 
types of floor covering. Added to this 
is the decided advantage in a library 
of greatly reduced noise resulting 
from carpeted floors. The test of time 
is yet to prove the wisdom or error 
of the decision, but at the moment, 
we do not regret the carpeting. 
Seating capacity of the building 
is 600, with a book capacity of 60,000 
volumes on open shelves, plus storage 
capacity in the closed area for 150,000 
volumes of seldom used material from 
MeKissick. With the addition of this 
facility, the University libraries now 
provide a total seating capacity of 
approximately 1,350, as follows: Un- 
dergraduate Library 600, MecKissick 
450, Caroliniana, Law, and Eduea- 
tion 300. This figure represents a 
seating capacity of about 27% of on- 
campus enrollment. Book capacity of 
the Undergraduate Library can be 
inereased by some 20,000 volumes, or 
to a total of 80,000 by the addition 
of shelving on the mezzanine floor. 
This figure represents the maximum 
size the collection should ever be al- 
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lowed to reach. A basic part of the 
plan is to keep the collection a live, 
small, working collection. 

At the present time, the library is 
functioning with a collection of some 
20,000 volumes, chosen to supplement 
the work of the classroom and labora- 
tory, and to provide material for 
recreational reading and the pursuit 
of special interests. With the advice 
of the faculty, we are now attempt- 
ing to build the collection in size and 
quality to further these aims. 

In purchasing material for the Un- 
dergraduate Library, choice is on the 
basis of need for use of the under- 
graduate, without regard for McKis- 
sick holdings. Also, in an effort to 
get away as much as possible from 
extensive of reserve books, we 
are buying multiple copies of titles 
in great demand, making these avail- 
able for regular circulation. No effort 
has been spared to provide a build- 
ing which is comfortable and attrac- 
tive and to create an atmosphere con- 
ducive to reading and study. We 
are attempting to surround the stu- 
dent with the needed to 
supplement his classwork and to de- 
velop his reading interests. As many 
obstacles as possible have been re- 
moved in our effort to expose him 
to books and to him to 
handle them and to read them. 

The Undergraduate Library pro- 
vides no back-files of periodicals, 
though in the browsing area near the 
circulation desk some forty current 
periodical titles are available. These 
magazines are general ones suitable 
for browsing, with no title included 
which is limited to any one specific 
subject area. A number of daily news- 
papers are also available here. Like- 
wise, collection is 
limited to handbooks, encyclopedias, 
and reference books of a very general 


use 


materials 


encourage 


our reference 


nature. Duplicate sets of the major 
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encyclopedias are on the mezzanine 
and ground floor levels while the 
largest center of reference material 
is on the main floor. For extensive 
reference and research work, students 
must go to the McKissick Library 
where a fully staffed reference de- 
partment and back-files of periodicals 
are available. 

Response to the library and its 
services has been gratifying, both 
from the students and from the facul- 
ty. An accurate daily count is made 
of students entering the library, re- 
vealing as many as 18% of the stu- 
dent body using the building in one 
day. ‘Our experience has been that 
the other libraries on the campus 
have not been used any less than be- 
fore this facility was available. Be- 
fore the building had been in use 
a month, there was a request from 
the students to increase the number 
of hours the building is open. This 
was done, and we are now open 
eighty-one hours per week. 

As might be expected, acceptance 
of the idea of an undergraduate li- 
brary on the part of the faculty has 
been varied. However, more and more 
we find that faculty members are 
recognizing the facility as a means 
of broadening the scope of their 
teaching. To utilize the new facility 
to its fullest potential, faculty mem- 
bers are compelled to revamp their 
methodology: to abandon the text- 
book-reserve book technique and to 
undertake to more 
books, requiring and inspiring their 


use more and 
students to do more and more outside 
reading. Such a transition calls for 
hard work on the part of faculty 
members who are already under the 
pressure of heavy enrollments and 
teaching loads. We believe the future 
will see more and more use made of 
the potential we have for better li- 
brary service. 
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Books for the undergraduate li- 
brary are classified by the Lamont 
Classification Scheme, a simplified 
classification especially designed for 
this type of collection. ‘Simplified 
cataloging has been adopted. Hold- 
ings in the collection are indicated 
on main entry cards in the union 
eatalog at the McKissick Library. All 
processing, acquisitions and catalog- 
ing, is done at the Main Library, so 
that the Undergraduate Library 
functions chiefly as a service unit. 
However, the staff of the Under- 
graduate Library is responsible, with 
the faculty, for selection of addi- 
tional materials for its collection. The 
Undergraduate Library staff consists 
of three professional librarians, three 
clerical assistants, and seven student 
assistants. We are enthusiastic over 
the many opportunities the new 
facility affords to render better 
service to undergraduate students 
and to introduce them to the wonder- 
ful world of books. 


FACTS ABOUT THE BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT 


LIBRARY CONSULTANT: 

Dr. Keyes Metcalf, Director 
Emeritus, Harvard University 
Library. 


“ARCHITECTS: 


Lyles, Bissett, Carlisle & Wolff, 
Columbia, 8. C. 
ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT: 
Edward D. Stone, New York City. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: 
Richard K. Webel, Innocenti & 
Webel, Roslyn, N. Y. 
LANDSCAPING : 
Carolina Floral Co., Mt. Holly, 
Ss; 0. 
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GENERAL CONTRACTOR: 
John C. Heslep Co., Columbia, 
S. C. 
INTERIORS: 
Jack Scoville Associates, Columbia, 
8. C. 
COST: 
$900,000, including building and 
furnishings, but excluding books. 


EXTERIOR 


WHITE GEORGIA MARBLE: 
Georgia Marble Co. 


GOLD ANODIZED ALUMINUM 
MULLIONS, SCREEN, AND ME- 
TALLIC CURTAINS: 


Colonial-Hites Co., Columbia. 


STORE FRONT WORK AND 
GLAZING: 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 
INTERIOR 
FLOORS: 

CARPET: Roxbury Carpet Co. 

SOFT TILE: B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co. 

HARD TILE: American Olean 
Tile Co. 


ATR-CONDITIONING : 
Automatie Absorption Refrigera- 
tion by Carrier Corp. 


LIGHTING : 
Garden City Plating Co., Chicago, 
Tl. 


FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 
OFFICE FURNITURE: 

Jens Risom (Walnut) 
LOUNGE FURNITURE: 


Jens Risom, Knoll, Selig, et al. 
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READING CHAIRS: 
American Chair Co. 


CERAMIC PLANTERS: 
Architectural Pottery Company of 
California. 
BAMBOO & METAL SCREENS: 
Morgan Fixture Co. 


WOODEN PLANTERS: 
Morgan Fixture Co. 
WOOD SHELVING: 
Southern Desk Co. (African Ma- 
hogany ) 





STEEL SHELVING: 
Art Metal Construction Co. 


READING TABLES: 


Hanes Manufacturing Co. 
nut) 


( Wal- 


CARD CATALOG: 


Hanes Manufacturing Co. 
nut) 


(Wal- 


CHARGING DESK: 


Hanes Manufacturing Co. 
nut) 


(Wal- 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway Free Traveling 
Library System 


(Continued from page 129) 


moving it from Rose Hill into an 
unoccupied county school building, 
after her husband sold the beautiful 
old home in 1937, and it was she who 
gave it all of her interest and devo- 
tion in the days of her widowhood 
until she died in 1955. She lived to 
know that the library in its fifty-seven 
years of service had served the full 
cycle of a rich career, for she saw 
it become even more of a vital com- 
munity asset as better distribution 
methods brought paper-back novels 
to the remotest rural areas and the 
need for Seaboard library books 
throughout the states served by the 


line bad lessened as their areas of 


circulation had dwindled. 





Sally Heard first dreamed of a li- 
for the children of Elbert 
County ; but she and the railroad took 


brary 


her dream far away into greater 
fields. When Elizabelle Swift died, 


the Seaboard felt that the library 
should become an integral part of El- 
berton and the Elbert County school 
systems, to be made available for the 
children of young men and women 
Sally Heard had thought about years 
before. And so, in the summer of 
1955, the books of the library, and 
their tradition, were given to their 
own people, a lasting testimonial to 
the vision and courage of three brave 
women. 
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Financial Assistance for Library Education 
—A Means for Recruitment 


By I. T. Lirrteton* and Mary Frances KENNoN* 


The demand for librarians is rising 
in pace with the rapid expansion of 
library services. Providing financial 
assistance for library education has 
proved to be an effective approach 
for the recruitment of prospective 
librarians to relieve the personnel 
shortage. During the past few 
years many scholarships, fellowships, 
grants-in-aid and work-study pro- 
grams have been developed by library 
agencies and organizations. Informa- 
tion concerning programs of financial 
assistance is needed by prospective 
librarians, by those concerned with 
recruiting librarians and by groups 
who are planning financial aid pro- 
grams. 

The Committee on Library Work 
as a Career of the Southeastern Li- 
brary Association, recognizing the 
value which information on financial 
assistance has for recruitment pur- 
poses, compiled information concern- 
ing aid for library education in the 
southeastern states for inclusion in 
this issue of Southeastern Librarian. 

Letters requesting information 
about financial assistance were sent 
to the following agencies and associa- 
tions in the Southeast: all library 
schools and library science depart- 
ments, state libraries or commissions, 
state library associations, state de- 


*Mr. Littleton is Chairman, SELLA Com 
mittee on Library Work as a Career and Miss 
Kennon is a member of the Committee 


Reprints of this article may be 
obtained by writing to Mr. I. T. 
Littleton, D. H. Hill Library, North 
Raleigh, 


Carolina State College, 
North Carolina. 
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partments of education, high school 
library associations and _ libraries 
which have financial aid programs. 
In response to the Committee’s re- 
quest, information was supplied for 
sixty-two different scholarships, fel- 
lowships, loans, graduate assistant- 
ships, grants-in-aid, and work-study 
programs. Many of these aid pro- 
grams are so recent that they have 
not appeared in any other compila- 
tion. Twenty-six grants are offered 
by library schools and thirty-five are 
awarded by state agencies or associa- 
tions. The recipients of grants from 
the latter must be residents of the 
states offering the grants or must 
agree to work in the state after com- 
pletion of the study. The grants of- 
fered by the states or by state li- 
brary agencies are described in Sec- 
tion III of the compilation. 

The list is confined to financial 
assistance programs in the Southeast. 
It does not include aid programs of- 
fered by organizations outside the 
region, nor those offered by national 
organizations, since these sources are 
described in other compilations. 

Ap OFFERED BY Liprary SCHOOLS 


AND DEPARTMENTS 


The six library schools in the 
Southeast accredited by the America: 
Library Association each offers one 
or more scholarships, fellowships 
asssitantships or loans specifically for 
library school students. Library 
school students are eligible also for 
general university or college aid in 
these institutions. The H. W. Wilson 
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Company Scholarships are not in- 
cluded in the list compiled by the 
Committee on Library Work as a 
Career, but the company should be 
recognized for its commendable as- 
sistance in the recruiting effort. Each 
ALA accredited library school in the 
nation will receive a total amount of 
$500.00 from this publisher for one 
or more scholarships during a four- 
year period, beginning. in January, 
1961.1 The first four-year program 
was launched in 1957, so that the 
schools could use the scholarships ‘‘in 
such a manner as to further recruit- 
ment for librarianship.” The pro- 
gram beginning in 1961 is a renewal 
of this original grant. In January, 
1961, Atlanta University and the 
University of Kentucky library 
schools will receive these grants and 
in January, 1963, scholarships will 
go to Peabody College, the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Emory Uni- 
versity, and Florida State Univer- 
sity. 

General sources of aid available to 
qualified students in all fields in the 
many other colleges and universities 
that offer library science are not 
listed here, but these sources of aid 
should not be overlooked. 


PROGRAMS FOR GRADUATE STUDY 
IN SuBJECT FYTELDS 


There is one program specifically 
for librarians who wish to study for 
advanced degrees in subject fields. 
The University of Florida offers as- 
sistantships to qualified librarians 
for this purpose (See II-5). Grants 
are available from the Southern Fel- 
lowships Fund to faculty members 
in institutions of higher education 
for advanced study or research and to 
students who wish to become college 


1. “Wilson Company Scholarships Re- 
newed Wilson Library Bulletin 34 :501, 
March, 1960 








teachers. Library School faculty are 
eligible for this aid (See I). 


ScHOLARSHIPS 


In addition to the scholarships of- 
fered by library schools, at least one 
is given by each of the state library 
associations. The Georgia Library 
Association is offering for the first 
time in 1961-62 an $1,800.00 scholar- 
ship. The state library associations 
in Mississippi, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
see also give scholarships to residents 
of these states for study in librarian- 
ship. Commercial binderies in North 
Carolina and Florida and a book com- 
pany in Georgia offer scholarships 
which are administered by the state 
library associations. State associations 
might consider soliciting additional 
scholarships from commercial firms 
friendly to libraries. 


Loans 


The Alabama, Florida, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina Library As- 
sociations have loan funds from which 
prospective students may borrow. The 
loans accrue no interest while the 
students are in school, but a low rate 
of interest is charged in most cases 
after the education is completed. 
Generally, repayment does not begin 
until the students finish their 
studies. Few people apply for loans, 
according to reports from the chair- 
men of loan fund committees. It is 
generally conceded that loans are the 
least effective of the financial aid 
programs for recruiting librarians. 


LIBRARY SERVICE Act GRANTS-IN-AID 


The South Carolina State Library 
Board and the Virginia State Li- 
brary have included in their state 
plans under the Library Services Act, 
grants for the education of librarians 
in public and regional libraries in 
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these states. Grants for training staff 
are given to libraries meeting state- 
aid requirements. Trainees are paid 
salaries or given grants while attend- 
ing library school. In each of these 
states, the trainees must agree to re- 
turn to the sponsoring libraries for 
a two-year period after the training 
is completed. The states are among 
five in the nation that have included 
‘‘nersonnel projects’? in their state 
plans, the three others being New 
York, Wisconsin and Missouri. Ac- 
cording to a report on the projects 
in the May, 1958, issue of Wilson 
Library Bulletin, each project has 
been successful in attracting several 
interns. 


Work-Stupy PRoGRAMS 


Some administrators fill positions 
with people who have the qualifica- 
tions for library school and pay them 
on a twelve months basis, but permit 
‘them to attend library school a part 
of the year. The Charlotte Public 
Library and the Miami Public Li- 
brary have worked out with specific 
library schools work-study plans 
(See III-10 and III-19). In each of 
these libraries two trainees alternate 
semesters between studying at a desig- 
nated university and working at the 
library. Salaries are paid at a ‘‘Li- 
brarian Trainee’”’ or ‘‘Librarian I’’ 
level for the time actually spent on 
the job. Library administrators 
might give consideration to work- 
study programs of this type as a 
means of relieving the personnel 
shortage, and also of recruiting for 
the profession. 


Arp For ScHoou. LIBRARIANS 


There are fourteen programs of aid 
specifically for school librarians with- 


2. Luce, Helen, “Scholarships for Rural Li 
brarians,” Wilson Library Bulletin 33 :680-681, 
May, 1959. 
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in the Southeastern states. The states 
of Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia provide 
scholarships, loans, or grants-in-aid 
for the preparation of teachers and 
school librarians, either to prospective 
teachers or to those already working 
in the public schools. Georgia’s plan 
includes public librarians as well. 
These awards are administered by the 
state departments of education. In 
all the states, the recipients must 
work in the states as librarians (or 
teachers) for a specified period of 
years. The Florida and North Caro- 
lina awards are made as loans, but 
if the recipients teach or work as 
school librarians for four years the 
loans are cancelled. 


THe NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
Act oF 1958 


Included in the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 are provisions 
for a student loan program and for 
graduate fellowships.® 

Funds for student loans are granted 
to colleges and universities. The in- 
stitutions, in turn, administer the 
funds and select the recipients. In 
1960 each of the Southeastern states 
was allotted its share of the Congres- 
sional appropriation, based on the 
enrollment of full-time students in 
institutions of higher education. A 
large number of colleges and univer- 
sities in these states have applied for 
and received funds for student loan 
programs. Interested students may 
learn from their respective deans and 
financial aid officers whether such 
funds yet exist on their campuses. 

In order to receive a loan, the bor- 
rower must be a full-time graduate 
or undergraduate student. Special 


3. For detailed information about these pro 
grams consult: U. S. Department of Health, 
Edueation and Welfare, Office of Education 
Guide to the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. Revised edition, 1959. | Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1959.) 
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consideration will be given to stu- 
dents with superior academic back- 
ground who express a desire to teach 
in elementary or secondary schools 
and who have superior ability or 
preparation in science, mathematics, 
engineering, or a modern foreign lan- 
guage. However, the loans are not 
restricted to public school teachers 
and it is conceivable that any superior 
student wishing to receive financial 
assistance for further study may re- 
ceive a loan. 


Loans cannot exceed $1,000.00 in 
any one year or $5,000.00 during the 
entire period of study. Repayment 
of the loan must begin one year after 
the borrower ceases to be a full-time 
student and be completed within ten 
years. No interest on the loan may 
accrue prior to the time repayment 
begins, but interest thereafter will be 
charged at the rate of three percent. 

National Defense Fellowships will 
be awarded to persons who have been 
accepted by a college in a program 
that has been approved by the Com- 
missioner of Education. The program 
to be approved must be either new 
or expanded. In accepting students 
for fellowships, preferences must be 
given to persons interested in becom- 
ing college teachers. ‘‘Because col- 
lege teachers are needed in every sub- 
ject, the law puts no restriction on 
fields of study. Nor does it bind the 
student to college teaching when the 
fellowship ends; in not doing so it 
bows to the need for well-trained 
minds in other occupations, par- 
ticularly, in scientific research.’ 

Library schools and departments 
wishing to expand or add new pro- 
grams might consider applying for 
fellowships under this provision of 
the law. 

Although the total number of fi- 
nancial aid programs in the South- 


id., p. 12. 








east seems rather large, there are 
still not enough to meet the needs. 
Judging from the large number of 
inquiries that library schools and 
state library agencies receive, many 
more persons would enroll in library 
schools if financial aid were avail- 
able. The development of a financial 
aid program is one of the most 
tangible and effective means of re- 
eruiting. As one librarian has said, 
“‘The very fact that there is such a 
thing [a scholarship] wili bring to 
the attention of students and the pub- 
lic the possibilities of librarianship.’” 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR LIBRARY 
EDUCATION AVAILABLE IN THE 
SouTHEAST 


The Committee on Library Work 
as a Career of SELA has compiled 
a list of scholarships, loans, grants- 
in-aid, work-study programs and 
other financial assistance for library 
education available within the nine 
states in the Southeastern Library 
Association. 


It is suggested that detailed in- 
structions for application and con- 
ditions of acceptance be obtained in 
each case from the organization mak- 
ing the awards. Addresses have been 
given when possible. 


I. GENERAL SOURCES OF ASSISTANCE 
FoR Lisprary EDUCATION 


There are many general sources of 
financial assistance for library educa- 
tion offered by organizations and by 
library schools outside the Southeast 
but available to Southerners. These 
are not listed here since they are in- 
cluded in other compilations. The 
most comprehensive list of financial 
aid programs in librarianship is the 
mimeographed publication issued in 


5. Verschoor, Irving A., “Library Services 
Act Scholarships in New York State.’’ ALA 
Bulletin 52:350, May, 1958. 
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1956 by the American Library Asso- 
ciation: Fellowships, Scholarships, 
Grants-in-Aid, Loan Funds and Other 
Assistance for InAbrary Education. 
This bulletin is available from the 
Office of Library Education, Ameri- 
ean Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
Current scholarships, loans and fi- 
nancial assistance programs are listed 
in the semi-monthly issues of Library 
Journal and Wilson Library Bulletin. 

Other publications that list finan- 
cial aid for study in librarianship 
and subject fields are: 

American Library and Book Trade 
Annual. Latest edition. New York, 
Bowker. 

Association of American Colleges. 
Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences. 
Published annually. 

Feingold, S. Norman. Scholarships, 
Fellowships and Loans. Boston, Bell- 
man Publishing Company. 

National Register of Scholarships 
and Fellowships. 3rd ed. New York, 
World Trade Academy Press, 1959. 

North Carolina State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Schol- 
arships, Loan Funds, Work Oppor- 
tunities at North Carolina Colleges 
and Universities. Publication No. 
308, Raleigh, North Carolina, 1956. 

The Southern Fellowships Fund, 
an agency of the Council of Southern 
Universities, Inc., offers grants for 
advanced study and research to facul- 
ty members and students in institu- 
tions of higher education in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and West 
Virginia. Three types of grants are 
available: faculty fellowships, college 
teaching career fellowships and sum- 
mer grants-in-aid for research. For 
information concerning eligibility re- 
quirements and stipends, apply to Mr. 
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Robert M. Lester, Executive Director, 
The Southern Fellowships Fund, 119 
North Columbia Street, P.O. Box 
427, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


II. Fovanctan Am OFFERED BY 
Universities, Liprary ScHOoous 
AND DEPARTMENTS IN THE 
SouTHEAST 


ALABAMA 


The University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa 


1. The University of Alabama ad- 
ministers the JCSLAO Scholarship 
(Jefferson County Student Library 
Assistants Organization), a loan fund 
of $470.00 for the study of school 
librarianship at the University of 
Alabama. Applicants must have 
junior or senior rank and preference 
is given residents of Jefferson Coun- 
ty, Alabama. The recipient must re- 
pay the loan which is awarded from 
time to time as funds are available. 
Apply to the Dean, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Alabama. 

2. The University of Alabama 
awards annually the Ruth Carr 
Scholarship of $100.00 for training 
in school librarianship to a college 
junior or senior who is an Alabama 
resident. The training must be taken 
at the University of Alabama. Appli- 
cations should be filed by March 1st 
with the Dean of the College of Edu- 
eation, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Alabama. 


FLORIDA 


Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 


3. Library school students are 
eligible to apply for university-wide 
graduate fellowships that carry 
stipends of $500.00 for nine months. 
Application should be made by 
March 15th to the Dean of the 
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Graduate School, Florida State Uni- 
versity. 

4. Graduate assistantships paying 
$80.00 per month for ten hours work 
per week in the University Library 
or in the Library School Library are 
available. Application should be 
made by March 15th to the Dean of 
the Library School, Florida State 
University. 

5. The Louise Richardson fund of- 
fers loans to library school students 
at Florida State University. Appli- 
cation for loans should be made to 
the Chairman, Committee on Scholar- 
ship Loans, Florida State University. 

(See also ‘‘Florida’’ under ‘‘Sec- 
tion III. Funds Available to Residents 
of Specific States or Cities” for 
scholarships and loan funds available 
to residents of Florida for study at 
Florida State University). 


The University of Florida, 
Gainesville 

6. The University of Florida of- 
fers five graduate assistantships of 
$1,700.00 for nine months of study 
to professional librarians who are in- 
terested in a program leading to 
master’s or doctoral degrees in sub- 
ject fields. The recipient must be 
admitted to the Graduate School of 
the University of Florida. Graduate 
assistants in this program work in 
the University Libraries fifteen hours 
per week assisting in bibliographical 
research and library administration. 
Applications should be submitted by 
March 31st to the Director of Li- 
braries, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. 

GEORGIA 
Atlanta University, 
School of Library Service 
7. The 


eram of 


Pro- 
offers 
$1,009.00 to 


Fellowship 
University 


regional! 
Atlanta 
annual fellowships of 
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students in library science. The 
awards are made to college students 
with high grade point averages. Ap- 
plication should be made to Dr. Vir- 
ginia Lacy Jones, Dean, School of 
Library Service, Atlanta University. 

8. University Library Assistant- 
ships of $1,450.00 are offered to col- 
lege graduates who have been ad- 
mitted to the School of Library 
Service at Atlanta University. Stu- 
dents should apply by May Ist to Dr. 
Virginia Lacy Jones, Dean, School of 
Library Service, Atlanta University. 

9. The Atlanta University School 
of Library Service Scholarship, rang- 
ing in amount from $100.00 to 
$500.00, is available to college 
eraduates. Awards are made on the 
basis of scholastic ability. Applica- 
tion should be made to Dr. Virginia 
Lacy Jones, Dean, Atlanta University 
School of Library Service by July Ist 
of each year. 

10. Small loans, not to exceed 
$100.00 are available to students at 
Atlanta University School of Library 
Service from the Sadie P. Delaney 
Memorial Student Student Loan 
Fund. Application should be made 
to Dr. Virginia Lacy Jones, Dean, 
School of Library Service, Atlanta 
University. 


Emory University, 
Division of Librarianship, 
Atlanta 


11. The Emory University Divi- 
sion of Librarianship administers the 
scholarship established by the. North- 
side Library Association of Atlanta, 
amounting to tuition for one quarter 
to a library school student in residence 
at Emory. Application should be 
made to Dr. Evalene P. Jackson, Di- 
rector of the Division of Librarian- 
ship by October 31st of the year in 
which award is requested. 

12. The Tommie Dora Barker Fel- 
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lowship of $600.00 is awarded an- 
nually by the Division of Librarian- 
ship to a college graduate from the 
Southeast preparing for a career in 
the library profession. 

13. The Division of Librarianship 
of Emory University, in cooperation 
with local libraries in Atlanta and 
vicinity offers several work-study 
programs. Information about these 
may be obtained from Miss Helen 
Hagan, Assistant to the Director. 

14. Graduate Fellowships amount- 
ing to $1,900.00 per year are available 
from the Graduate School of Emory 
University. An application should be 
requested from Dean Charles Lester, 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
Applications must be submitted by 
February 15th. 


KENTUCKY 


University of Kentucky, 
Department of Library Science, 
Lexington 


15. Two graduate assistantships 
carrying a stipend of $1,200.00 per 
year are open to library science stu- 
dents at the University of Kentucky. 
The recipients must be accepted as 
graduate students at the University 
of Kentucky and have previous work- 
ing experience in a library. The as- 
sistantships will be awarded annually. 
One assistantship, offered by the 
Medical Center Library in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Library 
Science, begins in September. The 
Library Science Department offers 
an assistantship which begins in July. 
Application should be made to Mr. 
M. D. Leach, Jr., Head, Department 
of Library Science, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, by 
March Ist. 

General graduate fellowships and 
loans offered by the University of 
Kentueky are available also to stu- 
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dents in the Department of Library 
Science: 

16. The Higgin Fellowships carry 
a stipend of $750.00, plus remission 
of out-of-state fees. They are awarded 
annually and applicants should apply 
to Dean A. D. Kirwan, Graduate 
School, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 

17. The Student Loan Fund of the 
University of Kentucky offers loans 
up to $500.00 per semester to students 
with satisfactory academic records. 
The loans are to be repaid after com- 
pleting study at the rate of four per 
cent interest. 

18. Superior students may borrow 
from the National Defense Act Loan 
Fund at the University of Kentucky. 
Repayment is to begin one year after 
the recipient ceases to be a full-time 
student. Applications for loans from 
both the Student Loan Funa and 
the National Defense Act Loan Fund 
should be made to Dean Cecil G. 
Carpenter, College of Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 


NortH CAROLINA 


University of North Carolina, 
School of Library Science, 
Chapel Hill 


19. The Alumni Association of the 
School of Library Science awards 
annually the Susan Grey Akers 
Seholarship in Library Science to a 
graduate library science student. 
The award is made on the basis of 
professional promise, character and 
qualities of leadership. At present 
the award amounts to $150.00 per 
year. Application should be made to 
the Dean of the School of Library 
Science. 

20. When funds are available, the 
Carnegie Endowment Library School 
Scholarships are awarded for library 
science education at the University 
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of North Carolina. They are made 
on the basis of scholarship, aptitude 
and potentiality for librarianship. 
Five hours of work are required dur- 
ing each week of classes. The stipend 
is $150.00 for North Carolina resi- 
dents and $500.00 for out-of-state 
students. 

21. Grants-in-aid of $500.00 for two 
semesters are awarded on the basis 
of scholarship and aptitude for libra- 
rianship. The recipient must work 
thirteen hours per week in the School 
of Library Science Library. Appli- 
cation should be made to the School 
of Library Science. 

22. When positions are available, 
work-study programs may be worked 
out with various libraries and the 
School of Library Science. Further 
information about these may be ob- 
tained from the Dean of the School 
of Library Science. 


TENNESSEE 


George Peabody College, 
Library School, 


Nashville 
23. Graduate assistantships are 


available to students in the Library 
School. The recipients work part-time 
in the Library School and receive 
from $100.00 to $300.00 per quarter. 
Application should be made to Dr. 
William A. Fitzgerald, Director, Pea- 
body Library School. 

24. College graduate scholarships 
are available to qualified library 
schoo] students. Application should 
be made to the Committee on Scholar- 
ships, Fellowships and Assistantships 
by March Ist of each year. 

25. Part-time work opportunities 
Peabody Library 
Schoo] students in the Joint Univer- 
sity Libraries. Application should be 
made to the Director of Libraries, 
Joint University Libraries or to the 


are available to 
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Librarian of Peabody College, Li- 
brary Division. 

26. The Carnegie Fellowships in 
Teaching, amounting to $1,500.00, 
are awarded annually by Peabody 
College to graduates of liberal arts 
colleges who are residents of states 
in the Southern area. The recipients 
are nominated by their undergraduate 
college. They must have a liberal arts 
background and must study at Pea- 
body for four quarters. Fourteen 
awards are made each year. Applica- 
tion should be made by March Ist 
to Dr. Felix C. Robb, Dean of In- 
struction, Peabody College. 

(See also ‘‘ Tennessee’’ under ‘‘Sec- 
tion III. Funds Available to Residents 
of Specific States or Cities’’ for a 
scholarship offered by the Tennessee 
Library Association for training at 
Peabody). 


III. Funps AVAILABLE TO RESIDENTS 
oF Speciric STATES oR CITIES OR TO 
THOSE WHO WILL WokRK IN A SPECIFIC 
StaTeE AFTER COMPLETION OF STUDY. 


ALABAMA 


The Alabama Library Association 
offers four loan funds for library 
education to residents of Alabama. 
Apply to Mrs. Adrian Hughes, Chair- 


man, Scholarship Committee, Ala- 
bama Library Association, 1217 


Greensboro Road, Birmingham 4, Ala- 
bama. 

1. The Lila May Chapman Loan 
Fund provides $600.00 for graduate 
study leading to a master’s degree. 
Applicants must be accepted by a 
graduate school. The recipient must 
submit the chairman 
of the scholarship committee at the 
end of each term, and must begin 
to repay the loan four months after 
completion of his graduate study, re- 
deeming one $50.00 note each month. 

2. The Mildred Reynolds Johnston 


his grades to 
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Loan Fund offers $400.00 for gradu- 
ate study. Applicants must be ac- 
cepted by a graduate library school 
or by the University of Alabama De- 
partment of School Librarianship. 
The recipient must submit his grades 
to the chairman of the scholarship 
committee at the end of each term, 
and must begin to repay the loan 
four months after completion of his 
graduate study, redeeming one 
$50.00 note each month. 

3. The Mary R. Mullen Loan Fund 
awards two loans of $500.00 each to 
librarians who wish to take leave 
for one term of graduate study. Ap- 
plicants must be accepted by a 
graduate library school. The recipient 
must begin to repay the loan one 
month after his leave is completed, 
redeeming one $50.00 note each 
month. Following study, he must re- 
turn to Alabama to work (but not 
necessarily to the same position). 

4. The Thomas M. and Marie 
Bankhead Owen Loan Fund provides 
$600.00 for graduate study at Emory 
University Division of Librarianship, 
leading to a master’s degree. Appli- 
eants must be accepted by the Emory 
University Division of Librarianship. 
Awards are based on need, adapt- 
ability to professional standards, 
background and prospective contribu- 
tion to librarianship. The recipient 
must submit his grades to the chair- 
man of the scholarship committee at 
the end of each term, and must begin 
to repay the loan four months after 
completion of his graduate study, re- 
deeming one $50.00 note each month. 

The University of Alabama pro- 
vides the JCSLAO (Jefferson 
County Student Library Assistants 
Organization) Scholarship (a loan 
fund) and the Ruth Carr Scholarship 


for residents of Alabama. (See ‘‘ Ala- 


bama” under ‘‘Section IT. Financial 
Aid Offered by Universities, Library 
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Schools and Departments in the 
Southeast.”’ 


FLORIDA 


5. The Florida Library Associa- 
tion offers the Carl Bohenberger Me- 
morial Loan Fund for the graduate 
study of librarianship at Florida 
State University. The fund provides 
loans of up to $250.00 per semester 
or $125.00 per summer session. Pref- 
erence is given to students who have 
taken their undergraduate work at 
Florida institutions. Recipients must 
repay the loan. Apply to Chairman, 
Committee on Scholarship Loans, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

6. The Florida Association of 
School Librarians, a section of the 
Florida Education Association, offers 
the FASL Scholarship of $200.00 for 
study in school librarianship to resi- 
dents of Florida. The recipients of this 
grant-in-aid must satisfy Florida 
state requirements for certification 
of school librarians. 

7. The Dade County School Libra- 
rians Association provides the Alma 
Montgomery Scholarship Award, 
which supplies fees and books up to 
$125.00 per semester, for study of 
school librarianship. Applicants must 
be residents of Dade County who have 
manifested interest in librarianship 
and who have a scholastic average of 
C or above. The recipient must be 
recommended by a Dade County 
school librarian. The scholarship is 
offered annually. Apply to President, 
Dade County School Librarians As- 
sociation, c/o Supervisor of Library 
Services, Dade County Schools, 320 
South West 22nd Avenue, Miami, 
Florida. 

8. The Dobbs Brothers Bindery 
offers the Dobbs Brothers Bindery 
Scholarship of $500.00 each year for 
undergraduate study of librarianship 
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Florida State University. Appli- 
cants must be residents of Florida who 
are undergraduate students of junior 
rank un acceptable 
evrades. If the recipient works for one 


college, with 


vear in a Florida library, the scholar- 
ship is a gift: otherwise, the amount 
must be repaid. Applications must be 
submitted by the end of the spring 
semester. Apply to Chairman, Com- 


mittee on Scholarship Loans and Stu- 
dent Employees, Florida State Uni- 


versitv, Tallahassee, Florida. 
9. The State of Florida, through 


+} Stat 


ite Department of Education, 
s general scholarship loans for 


t} paration of teachers, consisting 
$406.00 per vear for four years. 
Residents of Florida who wish to 
‘ for the Florida school libra- 
rian ’s certificate are eligible to apply. 


TI ald may be used at any Florida 
or university for study 
ing the recipient for certifica- 


as a teacher and school librarian. 


g s may cancel loans by serv- 
ue teachers (or school librarians) 

! Florid public schools for four 
vears. Scholarships are awarded to 
persons receiving high scores on 
scholarship examinations, usually 


of each 
should be 


superintendent of 


held in March and October 


year. Applications made 
schools in 


applicant’s home county 


10. Florida State University and 

the Miami Public Library offer a 
Librarian Trainee Program which 
provi work opportunities for 
graduate study in librarianship at 
I} } State University. The aid 
) 9.00 per month fellow 

J t ke ] State University and 


$50 \j mouth salary as a Li 
! Tre Miami Public 
Libri aury thie inst yvear, and 
pI20.09 pe month the second 
4 ants must hold a college de 


anda must be eligible for admis 





sion to the Library School, Florida 
State University. Following comple- 
tion of graduate study, the recipient 
must work for one year at the Miami 
Public Library. Under the terms of 
the program, two persons enter in 
June, one studying at the university, 
the other working at the library. 
These students exchange positions in 
September and again the following 
June, September and February. The 
third summer both students attend 
school and receive their degrees in 
August. Apply to Director, Miami 
Public Library, 1 Biscayne Boule- 
vard, Miami 32, Florida, or to Dean, 
Library School, Florida State Univer- 


sity, Tallahassee, Florida. 


GEORGIA 


11. The Georgia Library Associa- 
tion is offering an $1,800.00 scholar- 
ship for the academic year 1961-62 
to be used in full-time study at a 
School accredited by the 
American Library Association. The 
applicant must agree that, if he re- 
ceives the award, he will work for at 
three years in a library in 
following his graduation 
library school. The applicant 
must have, or expect to have by the 
beginning of the academic year 1961- 
62, a bachelor’s degree from an ac- 


Library 


least 
( reoreia 


from 


credited college or university and 
must be accepted as a student by a 
library school accredited by the 


American Library Association. Appli- 
cation should be made in writing by 
April Ist, 1961, to the Chairman of 
the Scholarship Committee of the 
Georgia Library Association (Agnes 
L. Reagan, Division of Librarianship, 
Atlanta 22, Geor- 
via). The application must be accom- 


Mimory University, 


panied by transcripts of the appli- 


cant’s academic work, the names of 
three references, a photograph of the 
applicant, and a statement from the 
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library school selected by the appli- 
cant indicating that he has been ac- 
cepted as a student there. Following 
the committee’s receipt of the appli- 
cation, the applicant must be inter- 
viewed by a member of the Scholar- 
ship Committee, or in cases where 
this is not feasible because of dis- 
tance, by an individual designated 
by the committee to conduct the in- 
terview. The applicant will bear his 
own expenses to and from the inter- 
view. 

12. The Georgia Library Associa- 
tion administers the Imperial Book 
Company Scholarships. The company 
has given funds for two $250.00 schol- 
arships which will be awarded in 1960- 
61 and 1961-62. The scholarships will 
be awarded to a resident of Georgia 
and preference will be given to ap- 
plicants who intend to work in a 
Georgia library. The applicant must 
state that he intends to complete re- 
quirements for a fifth-year master’s 
degree in a library school accredited 
by the American Library Associa- 
tion. The scholarship will be awarded 
for use during the second half of the 
student’s graduate library program. 
Application should be made to the 
Chairman of the Education for Libra- 
rianship Section (Mr. Porter Kellam, 
Director, University of Georgia Li- 
braries, Athens, Georgia) not later 
than December 31st, 1960, for the 
1960-61 award and December 31st, 
1961, for the 1961-62 award. 

13. The Georgia State Department 
of Education provides grants-in-aid 
for in-service study, consisting of 
$300.00 for six 
$450.00 for nine or more weeks’ study. 


weeks’ session or 


The aid is provided for a planned 
program of library education at the 
fifth or sixth year level. Grants-in 
aid are available to school and public 
librarians (and to high school teachers 


of specified subject) who are state 
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paid and receive no state supplement. 
Applicants must have been employed 
in Georgia publie schools or public 
libraries for two years immediately 
preceding application. Applicants 
must make an acceptable score on the 
National Teachers Examination and 
on the optional examination (which 
may be in a major subject field other 
than library science). The applicant 
must be approved by the superin- 
tendent of schools of the system in 
which he works, or in the case of the 
public librarian, the school superin- 
tendent most closely connected with 
the public library system in which 
the applicant works. Applicants for 
the fifth year program must hold a 
professional four-year teacher’s cer- 
tificate or a comparable certificate 
for public librarians, and must have 
completed undergraduate library 
courses required for admission to 
graduate library school. Applicants 
for the sixth year program must hold 
a fifth year degree in library science. 
Candidates may apply for grants-in- 
aid each year until the sixth 
year is completed. Recipients must 
work in Georgia for one school year 
following acceptance of each scholar- 
ship grant. Apply before March 16th 
(date subject to change in 1961) to 
Mrs. Sara Divine, Room 226, State 
Office Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 

14. The Georgia State Department 
of Education administers the Georgia 
Volunteer Teacher Scholarships, pro 
vided by gifts from business and in 
dustry, which offer to Georgia resi 
dents annual scholarships of $100.00 
to $600.00 for undergraduate study 
leading to certification as a teacher 
or school librarian, The amount of 
the aid is based on need. Applicants 
must be high school graduates with 
acceptable college test scores, lniterest 
in sehool work as a profession, and 


demonstrated leadership ability. The 
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recipient must teach or serve as a 
school librarian in a Georgia public 
school for one year in return for each 
year he receives a grant. Apply to 
Mrs. 8. C. Patterson, Consultant in 
Teacher Recruitment, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Atlanta 3, Geor- 
gia. 
KENTUCKY 


15. The Kentucky Library Asso- 
ciation grants a scholarship of $500.00 
for graduate study, leading to the 
master’s degree, in a graduate school 
of library science accredited by the 
American Library Association. The 
annual scholarship is open to resi- 
dents of Kentucky. The recipient must 
work in a Kentucky library for at 
least one year following completion 
of his study. Apply to Mr. James 
Graves, President, Kentucky Library 
Association, U. 8. Department of 
Health Service Hospital, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

16. The Kentucky Library Exten- 
sion Division administers the Friends 
of Kentucky Libraries Scholarship of 
$500.00, which is open to residents of 
Kentucky for library education at a 
Kentucky college or university. The 
recipient must work for two years for 
the Kentucky Library Extension Di- 
vision following completion of his 
study. The scholarship is offered 
from time to time, upon application. 
Apply to Miss Margaret Willis, Ken- 
tucky Library Extension Division, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 


MISSISSIPPI 


17. The Mississippi Library Asso- 
ciation offers a scholarship grant open 
to residents of Mississippi for study 
of library science. The scholarship 
consists of the amount of money avail- 
able at the time the grant is awarded ; 
in the three years it has been given, 
the amount has been $300.00. Appli 
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cants must be college seniors or 
graduate students. The recipient is 
expected to work in a Mississippi li- 
brary for two years following his 
study. Apply by Mareh 15th to 
Chairman, Scholarship Committee, 
Mississippi Library Association, ¢/o 
Mississippi Library Commission, 405 
State Office Building, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 


NortTH CAROLINA 


18. The North Carolina Library 
Association provides a loan fund 
which offers $500.00 to residents of 
North Carolina for library education. 
Applicants must hold an_ under- 
graduate degree, must be recom- 
mended by a member of the North 
Carolina Library Association and 
must have been a resident of the 
state for at least two consecutive 
years. No interest will be charged 
while the recipient is in school but 
will be charged thereafter until loan 
is paid. Loans must be secured by 
promissory note. Apply by July Ist 
of each year to Mrs. Willie G. Boone, 
Chairman, North Carolina Associa- 
tion Scholarship Loan Fund, 2918 
University Drive, Durham, North 
Carolina. 

19. The Public Library of Char- 
lotte and Mecklenburg County, Char- 
lotte 2, North Carolina, in coopera- 
tion with the School of Library 
Science, University of North Carolina, 
provides a Work-Study Program for 
study in library 
leading to the master’s degree. Appli- 
cants must bold an undergraduate 
degree and must be eligible for ad- 
School of Library 
Science. Two work-study applicants 


graduate science 


mission to the 


must be available to begin the pro- 
gram at the same time, each alternate- 
ly working for a semester and study- 
ing for a semester. Applicants will 
be required to participate in the pro- 
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gram on a twelve months’ basis and 
must maintain satisfactory academic 
standing at the School of Library 
Science throughout the program. Par- 
ticipants will be paid at the rate of 
Librarian I during the time they are 
on the job in Charlotte. Employment 
will be guaranteed throughout the 
work-study period. Participants who 
complete the degree requirement and 
who perform satisfactory work at the 
Public Library will be assured con- 
tinuing employment at the rate of 
Librarian II. However, continued 
work at the Public Library will not 
be compulsory. Apply to Mr. Hoyt 
R. Galvin, Director of Libraries, Pub- 
lie Library of Charlotte and Mecklen- 
burg County, 310 North Tryon 
Street, Charlotte 2, North Carolina. 

20. The North Carolina Library 
Association administers the Joseph 
Ruzicka Scholarship offered by Jos- 
eph Ruzicka Bindery. The scholarship 
grant of $1,000.00 is available to resi- 
dents of North Carolina for beginning 
study of library science or for con- 
tinuing study designed to improve 
qualifications for library work. The 
recipient must hold an undergraduate 
degree. The scholarship is offered 
from time to time, as funds permit. 
Apply by July 1st to Mrs. Willie G. 
Boone, Chairman, Scholarship Loan 
Fund Committee, North Carolina Li- 
brary Association, 2918 University 
Drive, Durham, North Carolina. 

21. The State of North Carolina, 
through the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, offers 
Prospective Teachers Scholarship 
Loans in the amount of $350.00 an- 
nually. Scholarships are awarded an- 
nually to residents of North Carolina 
for study at North Carolina colleges 
or universities qualifying the recipient 
for a North Carolina teacher’s certifi 
cate. Prospective school librarians are 
eligible to apply for this aid. Re 
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cipients may receive the aid for a total 
of four years, provided they maintain 
a satisfactory academic standing. Ap- 
plicants must be high school seniors 
or college students. Each applicant 
must submit an application form, an 
original essay, a financial reference, 
a personal reference, a reference from 
his high school principal and a tran- 
seript of his school records. Scholar- 
ship loans are awarded on the basis 
of scholarship and aptitude, purpose- 
fulness, financial need, and the appli- 
eant’s choice of field, preference be- 
ing given to teaching fields in which 
demand is greatest. For each loan of 
$350.00, the recipient is required to 
teach for a year in the North Caro- 
lina public schools. If this work re- 
quirement is not met, the loan must 
be repaid in full. Complete applica- 
tions must be submitted in the spring 
of each year, usually by April. Apply 
to Mr. Clifton Edwards, Supervisor 
of Recruitment, Scholarship and 
Placement, Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
22. The North Carolina High 
School Library Association awards an 
annual scholarship for beginning 
training in library science, which may 
be used during the junior or senior 
vear of college or following gradua- 
tion from college. This award con- 
sists of $100.00 or more, the amount 
determined in part by contributions 
from local high school library clubs. 
Residents of North Carolina who were 
members of the North Carolina High 
School Library Association for one 
or more years during high school are 
eligible to apply. Applicants must 
have completed at least two years of 
satisfactory college work and must 
demonstrate interest in librarianship 
as a career. The recipient is chosen 
on the bases of purposefulness, scho 
lastic ability and financial need. The 
recipient must work in a North Caro 
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lina library for one year following 
completion of his training, or repay 
the amount of the award in full. Ap- 
ply in the spring of each year (usual- 
ly by March Ist) to Supervisor, 
Schoo] Library Services, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina. 

23. The Association of North Caro- 
lina High School Library Clubs of- 
fers an annual scholarship of $100.00 
open to former members of the As- 
sociation who are North Carolina 
residents and who plan to become 
school librarians. Eligibility require- 
ments include a B average in school, 
interest in school] librarianship as a 
profession and recommendations from 
the applicant’s high school principal 
and librarian. Apply by March lst 
to Mrs. Joyce C. McLendon, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Association of North 
Carolina High School Library Clubs, 
121 South Tarboro Road, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

24. The Rotary Club of Charlotte, 
North offers the Rotary 
Student Loan Fund which provides 
loans of up to $400.00 per school year 


Carolina, 


for undergraduate college education, 
including undergraduate library edu- 
cation. Loans are awarded annually. 
signed 
by the applicant, and co-signed by 
property owners. No 
interest is charged during the period 


A promissory note must be 
two approved 


of college study. Following comple- 
tion of study, interest is charged. Ap- 
ply to Mr. Douglas Aitkin, Secretary, 
Rotary Student Loan Fund, Bank of 
Commerce, 124 South Church Street, 
Charlotte 1, North Carolina 


SoutH CAROLINA 


25. The South Carolina Library 
Association provides a_ Kkevolving 
Loan Fund which affords a maximum 


of $500.00 for an annual tuition loan 


or $250.00 for a summer school tul 


J WY 


tion loan. Loans are available to legal 
residents of South Carolina who are 
members of the South Carolina Li- 
brary Association at the time of ap- 
plication or who become members 
prior to granting of the loan. Bor- 
rowers must maintain membership 
during the life of the loan. Appli- 
cants must have been admitted to a 
library school accredited by the 
American Library Association. It is 
hoped that the recipient will return 
to work in a South Carolina library 
after completion of his library edu- 
cation. The recipient must sign a 
promissory note. No _ interest is 
charged on loans provided they are 
repaid in full within specified periods 
of time (thirty-six months after re- 
ceipt, for annual tuition loans; 
twelve months after receipt, for sum- 
mer school tuition loans). Applica- 
tion must be received at least sixty 
days prior to the date money is 
wanted. Apply to Chairman, Revolv- 
ing Loan Fund Committee, South 
Carolina Association, ¢/o State Li- 
brary Board, 1001 Main Street, Co- 
lumbia 1, South Carolina. 

26. The South Carolina State Li- 
brary Board provides a Student Aid 
Program offering grants-in-aid to em- 
ployees of South Carolina county or 
regional libraries which receive State 
Aid. Applicants must be residents 
of South Carolina who are able to 
meet requirements for 
graduate library schools or, in the 
case of undergraduate study, college 
entrance requirements, Grants-in-aid 


entrance 


for graduate study must be used at 
a library school accredited by the 
American Library Association ; 
grants-in-aid for undergraduate study 
must be used at an institution ac- 
credited by the Southern Association 
Schools 


or an association of equal standing. 


of Colleges and Secondary 


The participant must be granted 
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leave by the library in which he is 
employed. He must agree to work 
in a South Carolina public library 
for two years following the awarding 
of his degree. The aid consists of 
$25.00 per graduate credit, not to 
exceed $200.00 per annum, or $12.50 
per undergraduate credit not to ex- 
ceed $100.00 per annum. Apply to 
the chief librarian of the county or 
regional library in which applicant 
is employed. 

27. The South Carolina State Li- 
brary Board, in cooperation with local 
county or regional libraries in South 
Carolina, offers a Junior Internship 
Program providing work oppor- 
tunities for applicants expressing 
serious interest in librarianship as a 
profession. The aid consists of salary 
at the rate of $150.00 per month for 
two and one-half months of summer 
work in a county or regional library. 
Applicants must be college juniors 
or seniors or young teachers, with 
academic and personal qualifications 
that will meet (or show promise of 
meeting) requirements for admission 
to graduate library school. Awards 
are made annually on a competitive 
basis. Apply by May Ist to the South 
Carolina State Library Board, 1001 
Main Street, Columbia 1, South 
Carolina, or to any South Carolina 
county or regional library advertis- 
ing a junior internship. 

28. The South Carolina High School 
Library Association offers an annual 
scholarship of $200.00 for under- 
graduate study of school librarian- 
ship. The scholarship is open to resi- 
dents of South Carolina and prefer- 
ence is given to former student library 
assistants. Applicants must be recom- 
mended by the library science de- 
partment of the college or university 
in which they are enrolled. The re- 
cipient must work in a South Caro- 
lina publie school library for one year 
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following completion of his training. 

Apply by April Ist to Miss Nancy 

Jae Day, Supervisor of Library 

Services, State Department of Edu- 

cation, Columbia, South Carolina. 
TENNESSEE 

29. The Tennessee Library Asso- 
ciation awards annually to a resident 
of Tennessee a scholarship of $500.00 
for work toward the degree of Master 
of Arts in Library Science at the 
George Peabody Library School. The 
recipient is required to work as a li- 
brarian in Tennessee for two years 
following graduation. Application 
should be made by March Ist to Dr. 
William A. Fitzgerald, Chairman of 
the Tennessee Library Association 
Scholarship Committee, George Pea- 
body Library School, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

30. The Tennessee State Depart- 
ment of Education offers grants-in- 
aid in the amount of $100.00 for 
study of school lbrarianships. The 
aid is available to residents of Ten- 
nessee who are certified teachers and 
who demonstrate an aptitude for li- 
brary work. The aid must be used at 
a state institution which offers train- 
ing in school librarianship. The re- 
cipient must work as a school libra- 
rian in a Tennessee public school for 
at least a year following the comple- 
tion of his training. Application must 
be made before summer term begins. 
Apply to Miss Louise Meredith, Sup- 
ervisor, Instructional Materials and 
Libraries, Department of Education, 
Division of Instruetion, 117-B Cor- 
dell Hull Building, Nashville 3, Ten 
nessee. 

31. The University of ‘Tennessee 
Library Staff provides the annual 
Mary E. Baker Scholarship of $300.00 
for graduate study. Appheant must 
meet requirements of the graduate 
school of library science which he 
plans to attend, and must have 


1d] 






worked for one year in the University 
of Tennessee Library prior to apply- 
ing for this aid. Apply to Chairman, 
Mary E. Baker Scholarship, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Library, Knoxville 
16, Tennessee. 

VIRGINIA 

32. The Virginia State Library 
offers annually a $2,000.00 grant for 
graduate study. The aid must be used 
to obtain a graduate library degree 
or, in the case of an archival worker, 
a master’s degree in history. Library 
education must be received at a school 
accredited by the American Library 
Association. The recipient must work 
in the Virginia State Library for two 
years or must refund the grant. Ap- 
piy to Mr. Randolph Church, Libra- 
rian, Virginia State Library, Rich- 
mond 19, Virginia. 

33. Virginia Public Libraries 
which receive state or federal aid pro- 
vide State and Federal Aid Scholar- 
ships for graduate study leading to 
a master’s degree, at library schools 
accredited by the American Library 
Association. Applicants should have 
a B average in their undergraduate 
work and must satisfy requirements 
for admission to graduate school. The 
maximum aid given is $2,000.00 per 
year. The recipient must agree to 
accept employment in the sponsoring 
library for a period of two years fol- 
lowing completion of his study. Ap- 
ply to Mr. Randolph W. Church, Li- 
brarian, Virginia State Library, 
Richmond 19, Virginia, or to the li- 
brarian of Virginia public li- 
brary which meets the standards for 


any 


state aid 

34. The Board of 
Education offers state scholarships to 
for 
teacher’s 


Virginia State 


librarians 
the 
to obtain endorsement 
work. The aid con 
sists of $15.00 per course, to a maxi 


teachers and school 


study needed to raise 


certificate or 


for school brary 
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mum of $150.00, for study at a Vir- 
ginia state college. The scholarships 
are available to residents of Virginia 
who are recommended by their school 
principals. Apply to Mr. F. O. Wygal, 
Director of Teacher Education, State 
Board of Education, State Office 
Building, Richmond, Virginia. 

35. The School Librarians Section 
of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion offers annually the C. W. Dick- 
inson, Jr., Scholarship of $50.00 for 
library education. This scholarship 
is open to residents of Virginia who 
are high school seniors in Virginia 
public schools. Applicants must be 
recommended by their high school 
principal. Apply to Chairman, Schol- 
arship Fund, School Librarians Sec- 
tion, Virginia Education Association. 


(Present Chairman. is Miss Mary 
Barksdale, Charlotte Court House, 
Virginia). 
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Southeastern State Associations of Student 





Library Assistants* 


By EuizasetH P. ANsLow* 


Active state-wide associations of 
student library assistants are proving 
the faith of librarians: the belief that 
teen-agers will accept responsibility 
and that their accomplishments will 
exceed expectations. As Mrs. Mary 
Peacock Douglas pointed out: ‘‘The 
use of pupil assistants in the school 
library had its genesis in the need 
for help in extending library services ; 
it has continued because the students 
themselves find satisfaction in the 
services they render.’’ Records show 
that student assistants have been play- 
ing an active and vital role in the 
school libraries throughout the coun- 
try for many years. This role of the 
student assistants has proved all-im- 
portant ; not only in service rendered 
student and faculty patrons within 
the library, but also as good-will am- 
bassadors to the entire student body 
and faculty. Librarians have become 
increasingly aware of the valuable 
contributions which the students have 
been making. 

As the number of assistants in- 
creased in the junior and senior high 
schools, they gradually became 
organized into groups—some very in- 
formally with simply a chairman, 
others more formally with several 
elected officers, established meeting 
places and times, programs, and _ so- 
cial activities. The membership of the 
*Library literature disclosed considerable 
information regarding these associations. Other 
information was supplied by representatives 
from both the library and education professions. 
Grateful acknowledgment is made to the many 
librarians and supervisors who took time from 
their busy schedules to answer letters and com 
plete a questionnaire 


“*Mrs. Anslow is Librarian of the Therrell 
High Sehool, Atlanta 
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groups was often heterogeneous; stu- 
dents who liked to read, students who 
liked to discuss books with others, 
those who liked to ‘‘be around’’ books 
and a library, others who wanted to 
get out of study hall, and those who 
were actively interested in rendering 
service in the library. <As_ the 
groups became better’ established, 
most of them instituted their own 
eriteria for membership which, more 
often than not, brought about a 
homogeneity of the membership. As 
a natural outgrowth of the experi- 
ences within their own groups, in- 
terested and alert students became 
curious as to the activities of similar 
groups in other schools. It was this 
interest, exhibited by the students, 
which initiated action by school h- 
brarians that led to the present 
organizations on the state level. 

The first two organizations of 
state-wide associations were outside 
the Southeast. New Jersey School Li- 
brary Councils Association was 
organized in 1929 and the second such 
organization was reported in Mary- 
land in 1945. Two years later, in 
1947, the North Carolina High School 
Library Association became active. 
In the Southeast, during these past 
twelve years, nine state associations 
have been organized in the nine states 
which comprise the membership of 
the Southeastern Library Association : 
in 1950, Florida and two groups in 
South Carolina (one, Negro); 1982, 
Kentueky (Negro); 1953, a second 
group in ‘North Carolina (Negro) ; 
1954, Mississippi ; 1957, Georgia; and 
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1958, a second group in Georgia 

Negro), and Virginia (Negro). Since 
that time, the group in Kentucky has 
become deactivated, leaving nine ac- 
tive state associations. Alabama and 
Tennessee are organized into regional 
groups and Kentucky has no state 
association. 

The organizational plan on the state 
level usually followed one of two pat- 
terns: the school clubs within a cer- 
tain geographical area were organized 
into a regional, or district, organiza- 
tion with a constitution, elected offi- 


cers, and librarian-adviser, or the 
se] s were organized into a state 
rganization with sponsors, a con- 
tytnt 


on, elected officers, and libra- 
riani-adviser. The state association, as 


a rule, encouraged and assisted the 
ocal school and district groups to 
organize, if this had not already been 


Georgia Association of Library As- 
sistants 1s an example of the first type 
of organization. In 1951, at a work 
conference for schoo] librarians spon- 
by the Division of Instructional 
Materials and Library Service, a panel 


sore 


discussion on a library assistants and 


organizations was presented. The 
state chairman of the Children and 
Young People’s Library Section, 
Georgia Education Association, ap- 


pointed a Committee on Student As- 
sistant Organization. The Committee 
sent a questionnaire to all high school 
the existing 
student 1i- 


librarians concerning 


« y ‘ 1 aptiviti 
Zroups and activilies ol 


brary assistants in the individual 
scnootss and possible interest in 
org aing ti elubs into a_ state 
gor The same 6 communication 
strongly recommended that an effort 
be made to organize library clubs in 
SCDOC here none existed. Although 
considerable enthusiasm was voiced 
Tor a state association the Commit 


tee’s considered decision was that the 

















































organization of a state group would 
not be advisable until local clubs 
were more numerous and stronger and 
organized into active and interested 
district groups. From 1952 to 1955, 
no effort was made to form a state 
organization but to inerease and 
strengthen local and district groups. 
During the three years, six of the 
eleven districts were organized into 
active groups. A Georgia Library As- 
sociation Committee on Student Li- 
brary Assistants was appointed in 
February, 1956, which transferred 
the active sponsorship to the Georgia 
Library Association. The Georgia 
Education Association became the in- 
direct sponsor. An Organizational 
Work Conference for Student <As- 
sistants was held in March, 1957, with 
sixty-three student assistants and fif- 
ty-two librarians attending. Each 
district had been invited to send 
eight delegates, the six elected of- 
ficers and two others, selected for 
their interest and leadership. When 
the constitution was presented to the 
delegates, it amended and 
adopted immediately, thus establish- 
ing the Georgia Association of Li- 
brary Assistants. There are now 124 
member clubs—the total membership 
2.809 student assistants, 126 
librarians, and three others* 

The Florida High School Library 
Council is an example of the second 
type of organization. The School Li- 
Section of the Florida Eduea- 
the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and the School 
of Library Training and Service at 
i‘lorida State University sponsored a 
April, 1950. 
discussion and 


was 


is 2,938: 


brary 


tion Association, 


three-day meeting in 


After considerable 
student library assistants, 
school li- 


planning 


projection and 


operators, 


brarians representing nineteen schools 


*( Editor's note]: These and other statistics 
are for 195%, the date this article was written. 
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throughout the state, organized the 
Florida High School Library Coun- 
cil. The constitution was adopted at 
the second annual meeting, April, 
1951. There were few clubs organized 
in the individual schools throughout 
the state at this time. Following the 
organization of the state council, in- 
formation was sent to high schools and 
clubs began to organize. By 1953, 
many school clubs had been organized 
and had become active members of the 
eight sub-councils, the areas of which 
correspond geographically to the 
eight Congressional Districts. Mem- 
bership increased in the State Coun- 
cil. At present, each district holds 
one or more meetings during the year. 
Membership in the State Council now 
totals 1,672 persons—1,591 students, 
seventy-one librarians, and _ ten 
others — _ representing sixty-eight 
school groups. 

The history of these state organiza- 
tions could well be told by naming 
a multitude of enthusiastic and faith- 
ful school librarians who have them- 
selves worked and guided students in 
an effort to establish and maintain 
efficient, interesting, and worthwhile 
state organizations of student library 
assistants. The advisory council of 
the associations include the librarians 
of the schools which the student of- 
ficers attend. This implies an aeccept- 
ance of a responsibility by the libra- 
rian when a student from the elub 
which she sponsors is nominated for 
an office. Other interested organiza- 
tions and agencies within the states 
have supported and sponsored the 
eroups. These have been state eduea- 
tion associations, state library asso- 
ciations, state departments of educa- 
tion, schools of library training, li 
brarians’ seetions of state education 
associations, and sehool librarians’ 
sections of state library associations. 


These sponsoring groups have given 
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not only moral encouragement, but 
also financial assistance, and provided 
some of the programs and personnel 
for sponsors and advisers. 

The Executive Board of the West 
Tennessee Association of Student Li- 
brary Assistants consists of the 
elected officers of the Association and 
an Advisory Council of nine members, 
including the State Director of School 
Libraries, the heads of the Library 
Science Department of the State Col- 
leges, the chairman of the Library 
Section of the West Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, and the five advisers 
for the student officers. 

The present state organizations are 
quite similar in most respects. They 
all are sponsored by groups from 
either the library or education pro- 
fession or both. Each association has 
its own constitution and by-laws, elec- 
tive officers, and advisers. All groups 
meet annually for a planned program 
of business, fun, and fellowship and 
have an executive board (or equiva- 
lent) plus standing committees to 
maintain the stability of the organiza- 
tion between state meetings. The con- 
stitutions of the associations are very 
similar as they detail the organiza- 
tion of the groups: the name, objec- 
tives, membership, officers and their 
duties, executive board, meetings, 
dues, pin, emblem, motto, flower, 
color, parliamentary au- 
thority, and elections. 


quorum, 


Some groups use nicknames, but 
the formal names of the organizations 
bear a similarity in that each in- 
cludes the geographical area and 
type of membership represented 
Florida High Sehool Library Coun 
eil—* The Couneil’’; 
Library 
Student 


Georgia Asso 
Assistants 
Library As 
South 
Student Library Assistants 
““SLAG’’ (Negro); Stu 


elation of 
“GALA”: 


Carolina 


sistants Group. of 
Negro) ; 


of Georgia 
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dent Library Assistants of Mississippi 
—‘SLAM’’; North Carolina High 
School ibrary Association— — 
‘““NCHSLA”; North Carolina High 
School Library Clubs (Negro); 
South Carolina High School Library 





Requirements for membership vary 


in the different organizations. Some 
groups are restricted to senior high 
students in grades nine through 
twelve; others to grades eight through 
twelve; other groups include junior 
high students; two groups specify 
that members must have passing 
grades; and one of these also requires 
‘a high citizenship rating.’ The 


Florida Council includes audio-visual 
aids assistants as well as student li- 
prary assistants and SLAG includes 
elementary grade assistants in the lo- 
cal and regional groups but limits 
membership in the state organization 
to junior and senior high assistants. 
jups now limit membership to 
those who are members of organized 
although this was 
t true in the earlier history of some 


n schools, 


the groups. Some groups also make 
for membership for junior 
high school students who 


york in public libraries rather than 


P . } 1 
and senlol 


in school libraries. These members 
are given no vote but are cousidered 

nbers in every othe! respect. As 
i ibs make application for mem- 
bership in the state organization, all 


bers and sponsoring librarians 


individually. 1 hus, the h- 
Ura ans become Wi mbers Ol the state 
L100 Provision is made for 
J adults to ne sme members upon 

) aues 
Yaln, a similarity is noted among 
aliOls if the iH jeclives of 
J Ap) ‘| Ji is Var lalioni in the 
These obj ive but as 








a composite restatement they are: to 
acquaint students more thoroughly 
with library services, resources, and 
procedures ; to create a wider interest 
in books and reading; to develop 
leadership, personality, and good 
citizenship ; to afford an exchange of 
ideas and fellowship among local 
clubs in the state; to promote a better 
appreciation of accepted library prac- 
tices; to encourage students to use 
and care for library materials effec- 
tively; to give recognition to library 
assistants; to attract desirable pupils 
to become student assistants; to raise 
the prestige of the school libraries; 
and to recruit students for the pro- 
fession of librarianship. The objec- 
tives of GALA, as set forth in the 
constitution of the association are: 


a) To arouse a greater interest in 
library work that will lead to 
greater participation in library 
service by the students in the 
junior and senior high schools 
of Georgia. 

b) To afford an interchange of 
ideas and fellowship among lo- 
cal clubs throughout the state. 

c) To give opportunity for recogni- 
tion to library assistants and to 
encourage students to become 
library assistants. 


d) To further interest in librarian- 
ship as a career. 
The internal organization of the 


vroups, in general, follows the usual 
pattern of an elected president, vice- 
and treasurer. 
include additional 
such as a corresponding or 


president, secretary, 


Some associations 
TTICCrs 
a recording secretary, editor, reporter, 
parliamentarian, assistant 
chaplain. In all 


historian, 


treasurer, and 


vroups, the librarian of the school 
vVhich the president attends is the 
ponsoring librarian for the state 


organization. The officers are elected 
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for one year and may not succeed 
themselves. 

Directing the associations between 
meetings is the executive board of 
each group. This board is usually com- 
posed of the student group and the 
adult sponsors, which are referred to 
as the executive council and advisory 
council, or student executive commit- 
tee and faculty committee, or the 
student executive committee and ex- 
officio members. The executive coun- 
cil (or equivalent) is composed of the 
elected officers of the association. Six 
groups include also the president or 
a representative of the district groups. 
Considerable variation is found in 
the advisory council. The majority 
of the associations include the li- 
brary consultant from the local state 
department of education (or equival- 
ent title); the librarian-advisers of 
the state officers; a representative of 
the library section of the state educa- 
tion association ; and a representative 
of the school librarians’ section of the 
state library association. Representa- 
tives from library training imstitu- 
tions in the state are included by four 
groups. In the North Carolina High 
Schoo] Library Association, the As- 
sistant Schoo] Library Adviser acts 
as executive secretary for the group. 
Each executive board meets at least 
once annually. 

Each group meets annually in the 
spring, except for one group which 
holds its meeting in the fall. The 
length of the meeting time 
from a half-day session to a three-day 


varies 


conference. These meetings are usual 
lv held o1 


places 


week-ends in varying 


4-H elub centers, college cam 


puses, a church camp, and high 
schools 
Dues of the group vary: some 


groups pay 25 cents, 35 cents or 50 


cents for each elub member; others 


pay $5.00 for eaeh elub; and others 
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pay $2.50 or $5.00 for the first ten 
club members and the same amount 
for each additional ten members. 
Some groups also have contributing 
members who pay annual dues: adults 
other than sponsoring librarians and 
students who are employed in public 
libraries. 

The pin of the South Carolina High 
School Library Association was de- 
signed by one of its members and 
symbolizes the knowledge which one 
ean acquire from books which are 
open to all to read. Four other groups 
have also selected pins; two groups, 
a ereed; and four have mottos, ‘‘We 
serve to further knowledge,’’ ‘‘How 
good it is to read, to work, to play 
together,” ‘‘Reading opens doors,”’ 
and ‘‘Books are the keys to knowl- 
edge.’’ Flowers and colors have been 
selected by four groups to use in 
decorating at the annual meeting. 
SLAG has an association song and 
two groups are holding contests to 
select appropriate songs for their 
organizations. 

The newsletters of the different 
organizations serve to unite the local 
clubs throughout the state. A news 
letter is printed in Florida four times 
North High 
School Library Clubs reported having 
a newsletter. In 1956, the office of 
the State Library Consultant for 
Negro Schools, Georgia 


a year and Carolina 


Department 
of Education, printed a newsletter 
Slag-Line, coneerning the student as 
sistants and their organizations and 
activities throughout the state. The 
Division of Instructional Materials 
and Library Service, Georgia State 
Department of Education, annually 
prints and distributes a complete re 
port of the GALA meeting. The same 
ot tice also published three issues of 
Student Assistant News in 1993 and 
1959 


containing information of ac 


tivities of school and district organiza 


loi 








tions. Since then, two copies of the 
GALA Lamp of Knowledge were pre- 
pared and distributed by the state 
reporter of GALA. Contained therein 
were articles on librarianship; news 
of GALA, district organizations, and 
local school groups; and jokes. 

The first issue of the N.C.H.S.L.A. 
magazine was published in January, 
1958, with the purpose ‘‘To make a 
compact organization that will be 
able through its great resources and 
membership over the entire state to 
increase the constructive use of high 
school libraries in North Carolina by 
showing student assistants better and 
quicker ways to serve their schools.’’ 
The semi-annual publication was ap- 
propriately named The _ Tarheel 
Binder. Its sixteen pages contain news 
of the state and district organizations, 
photographs and pictures, articles on 
different phases of librarianship, and 
advertisements. 

The South Carolina High School 
Association has published both a 
manual outlining the duties of student 
assistants and a handbook of the As- 
sociation. The SLAK group in Ken- 
tucky has published a handbook. In 
1955, a committee of the Librarians’ 
of the Georgia Teacher and 
Education Association compiled a 
handbook which could serve as a 
guide to SLAG student assistants 
working under the guidance of school 
librarians. The Florida Council pub- 
lished handbooks in 1955 and in 1956. 
The twenty-four pages of the latter 
contain much of the history, activities, 


Section 


and organization of the Council, as 
wel] as pictures and programs of past 
conferences. The NCHSLA Handbook 
was published in 1958. It 
with the functions, organiza- 
of the 
state, district, and local library clubs. 


Complimentary copies were presented 


Was con- 
cerned 


tions, officers, meetings, ete., 


to national Jeaders in school library 











service and one hundred copies were 
made available for sale at $1.50 each. 

One indication of the interest of 
the Southeastern student assistants 
in the profession of librarianship is 
the scholarship funds which three 
groups have established. The South 
Carolina High School Library As- 
sociation’s $200.00 scholarship is 
awarded annually for undergraduate 
study; the North Carolina. High 
School Library Club’s $100.00 annual 
scholarship is awarded to a student 
interested in school librarianship as 


a career; and the North Carolina 
High School Association’s $100.00 


scholarship is awarded annually to 
a former member who is preparing 
to enter the profession of librarian- 
ship. The Florida Council, GALA, 
and the West Tennessee group are 
establishing scholarship programs, 
The annual state meeting is the 
highlight of the year’s activities to 
the student library assistants. Three 
of the groups have found it necessary 
to restrict the attendance at these 
meetings because of the limited num- 
ber of accommodations available, but 
the other associations encourage as 
many students as possible to attend. 


’ Four groups specify two voting dele- 


gates for each member club ; one group 
permits a third if the membership 
of the club is more than thirty; one 
association permits five voting dele- 
gates for each club; and one permits 
only district delegates to vote. 
Although the length of the sessions 
varies, there is a similarity in the 
pattern of the annual meetings. All 
begin with a registration period and 
two have inspirational services. All 
business session 
includes the election of offi- 
The elections, time permitting, 


have at least one 
which 
cers 

are preceded by nominations and cam- 
paivn speeches and followed by an in- 
stallation ceremony. A guest speaker 
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participates in each meeting. Usual- 
ly these are individuals prominent in 
library or educational professions or 
authors of popular books for teen- 
agers. Discussion groups (or ‘‘circles 
of information’’ or ‘‘buzz sessions”) 
are led by student chairmen or school 
groups. They are concerned with 
topics such as Keeping the Vertical 
File Usable, The Place of Audio- 
Visual Materials in the Library, 
Credit and Reward of Library 
Service, Student Librarians Spread 
Publicity, and How We Can 
Strengthen Our District Organiza- 
tions. There are panel discussions on 
topics similar to What Teen-Agers 
Consider in Choosing their Reading, 
The Effect of Radio, TV, and the 
Movies on Reading, and Book Week 
and National Library Week. Skits 
presented by different student groups 
have become a popular convention 
entertainment. Social activities play 
an important part. One group has a 
dance, others a square dance, some 
have banquets, planned recreation, or 
tours. At the Florida Council camp, 
all recreational activities are under 
the direction of members of the Uni- 
versity of Florida Physical Education 
Department. 

Several of the groups select central 
themes for the meeting: SLAM se- 
lected ‘‘ ‘Reading maketh a full man’ 
—even in the space age;’’ the North 
Carolina High School Library Clubs 
selected ‘‘The Library Club Improves 
Human Relations,’’ and for its Tenth 
Anniversary Camp, the Florida Coun- 
eil chose ‘‘ Yesterday: Rich Heritage 
—Today: High Opportunity — To- 
morrow: Vision Splendid.” 

Throughout the meetings, the 
Mississippi and Florida groups have 
exhibits of recently-published books. 


GALA and SLAM have exhibits of 


the entries in their contests. GALA 
exhibits bulletin boards and SLAM 
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posters. Prizes are awarded by both 
groups for these exhibits which must 
further the promotion of books, read- 
ing, and libraries. GALA also exhibits 
entries in a project contest—displays 
of a project a club has completed. 


The Donald Dana Award is given 
at the annual meeting of SLAM for 
library activities of the previous 
school year involving student as- 
sistants as shown through a scrap- 
book and resumé of activities. 
NCHSLA presents the Frank Dris- 
eoll Award for the best all-around 
program of work as portrayed in the 
scrapbook of a club. GALA awards 
three ribbons for the best scrapbook 
in each of three classifications: lo- 
eal club, district, and school. The In- 
ternational Relations Award is pre- 
sented annually to the NCHSLA Club 
which has done the most to promote 
international relations, as portrayed 
in the club scrapbook. 

GALA annually presents Certifi- 
eates of Honor to chapters which have 
met the established standards: af- 
filiation with district and _ state 
organizations; each member partici- 
pating actively in committee work, 
being trained in library duties, being 
familiar with the history and objee- 
tives of GALA and holding a Cer- 
tifieate from the Georgia Library As- 
sociation; the elective club officers 
fulfilling their duties; monthly elub 
programs being well-planned; the 
club contributing to the state news- 
letter and local papers and being 
represented at district and state meet- 
ings; having one social activity ; hav- 
ig visited at least two other libraries 
and completing a vearly project; and 
some members of the club making 
book talks to classes or assemblies. 

The South Carolina High School 
Library Association has an award 
system which gives points to local 
clubs for meeting certain standards: 
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selecting an annual project that is 
suitable or beneficial as a library 
club undertaking and working on it 
all year; holding meetings regularly 
with programs based on the subjects 
provided for in the constitution ; for- 
warding state dues and reports at 
the proper times; having representa- 
tion at the district meeting; keeping 
a scrapbook of club and school ac- 
tivities; participating in district and 
state associations’ activities ; acquaint- 
ig students with library services, re- 
sources, and procedures; providing 
the opportunity for the development 
of leadership; attempting to raise 
the prestige of the school library and 
to create wider interest in good books 
and reading; and recruiting students 
for the profession of librarianship. 
Pins are given as honor awards to 
individual members by the North 
Carolina High School Library Clubs. 
The recipients are recommended by 
local clubs, based upon this criteria: 
membership in local and _ state 
organizations for three years, con- 
sistent meritorious service, and above- 
average knowledge of library skills. 
Representatives from the Florida 
Council, GALA, NCHSLA, and the 
Student Library Assistants Group of 
South Carolina attended the White 
House Children and 
Youth in 


Librarians 


Conference on 
March, 1960. 
of the Southeast have 
reason to be proud of the commend- 


able ebjectives, activities, and accom- 


plishments of these young and grow- 
ing organizations. The expressed 
evaluations of libraries and super- 
visors confirm that these state associa- 
tions aid in acquainting students with 
library services, resources, and pro- 
cedures; create a wider interest in 
books and reading; develop leader- 
ship, personality, and good citizen- 
ship ; afford an exchange of ideas and 
fellowship among local clubs in the 
state; give recognition to library as- 
sistants and raise the prestige of the 
libraries; and aid in recruiting stu- 
dents for the profession of librarian- 
ship. As thousands of teen-agers 
throughout the Southeast experience 
firsthand the fun, fellowship, and 
learning in their state library associa- 
tion activities, anticipation can be 
great for an increasingly better-in- 
formed public with each succeeding 
year. The students themselves have 
stated this clearly in the creed of 
one of their associations: 


I believe that through my association 
I can influence others to explore 
the limitless resources available in 
libraries. 

I believe in acquiring knowledge for 
the ability it will give me to become 
a useful citizen in a democratic 
society. 


— 


beleve that knowledge is essential 
to clear thinking, constructive 
planning, and will lead eventually 
to worthwhile action. 
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ejoutheastern 
Library Association 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 


GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY LIBRARY, ATLANTA 


Headquarters Page... 


New Officers 


New officers and Executive Board 
members, representing six states, 
were elected recently and are an- 
nounced as follows: 

Vice-President (President-elect) : 
Hoyt R. Galvin, Director of Libraries, 
Public Library of Charlotte and 
Mecklenburg County, North Carolina. 

Treasurer: J. Isaac Copeland, Li- 
brarian, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Executive Board: Mrs. Edna Earle 
Brown, Serials Librarian, Auburn 
University, Auburn, Alabama; Wil- 
liam G. Harkins, Associate Director, 
University of Florida Libraries, 
Gainesville, Florida; Sarah Maret, 
Athens Regional Library, Athens, 
Georgia; Emily Sanders, Librarian, 
Charleston County Library, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina; Martha Ellison, 
Head, Adult Services, Lawson Me- 
Ghee Library, Knoxville, Tennessee ; 
and Ferne R. Hoover, Assistant Li- 
brarian, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia. 

Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney, current 
Vice-President, will become President 
and, with the other officers, will 
guide the Association for the 1961-62 
biennium. Members of the Executive 
Board have been elected for a four- 
vear term. 

Miss Margaret Willis, Kentucky ; 
Miss Bethany Swearingen, Missis- 
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sippi; and Miss Cora Bomar, North 
Carolina, who are currently serving 
on the Executive Board, will continue 
to hold office through 1962. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 
SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE 
STATE DIRECTORS OF 
PUBLIC AND SCHOOL 
LIBRARY PROGRAMS 


The Southeastern Conference of 
State Directors of Public and School 
Library Programs met at the Pied- 
mont Hotel in Atlanta on August 4th 
and 5th. Sponsored by the Southeast- 
ern Library Association, the confer- 
ence had two consultants from the 
Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., present: Mary Helen Mahar, 
Specialist, School and Children’s Li- 
brary Service, and Evelyn Day Mul- 
len, Library Extension Specialist, Li- 
brary Services Branch. Lucile Nix, 
Southeastern President, presided over 
the meetings which were attended by 
representatives from eight of the nine 
states in the region. 

There was a discussion of educa- 
tional and other significant trends 
which affect planning for school and 
publie library development. It was 
the consensus that public libraries 
and school libraries have similar 
problems. It was pointed out that the 
objectives of school and public library 
service to children and youth are 
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essentially the same. The group agreed 
that many of the same materials 
should be available in both types of 
libraries. 

Areas of responsibility of state di- 
rectors were discussed. It was brought 
out that major responsibilities in- 
eluded imaginative planning, the 
setting and achieving of goals on a 
priority basis; recruitment, in-service 
education, planned demonstration of 
particular types of service, and the 
gathering of factual data and mean- 
ingful information in order to acquire 
financial support. 

There a report on the new 
Standards for School and Library 
Programs, which were described as 
giving a fine interpretation of library 
service and as being challenging and 
inspiring. A report was given of the 
School Library Study of the South- 
Work Conference which 
began four years ago in Daytona for 
the purposes of determining the im- 
portance of the school library to 
young people, of identifying elements 


was 


ern 


States 








which make libraries important, and 
of determining the effects of library 
education and relationships within 
the school and community on good 
school library programs. 

Miss Mahar reported that Coopera- 
tive Research Program funds from 
the Office of Education are avail- 
able to universities for educational 
research and that a study of school 
and public library relationships over 
the country might be considered for 
the Program. At this point, the group 
decided to recommend to the Execn- 
tive Board of the Southeastern Li- 
brary Association that a study be 
made of school and public library 
relationships, particularly from the 
administrative point of view, on a 
regional or even a national scale. It 
was suggested that each of the states 
in the region receive a recommenda- 
tion from this group to hold similar 
conferences of lay and professional 
people, involved in different levels, 
to discuss problems of total library 
service at state and local levels. 


Some Southeastern Antiquarian Booksellers: 


Largely § elf- Portraits 


Continued from page 125) 


bibliographies, reprints of rare books 


check-lists of 


author’s works, and original produc- 


relating to America, 


tions. This bookman belonged to 
about twenty bibliographical so 
cieties and several ‘‘Friends of the 


Library” associations, including The 


Friends of the Bodleian Library, Ox 


ford Ky) glar Q Like her husband 
Mrs. Heartman was German-born and 


the product of the thorough German 
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educational system. Since her hus- 
death she issued three 
catalogues a year, one of them con- 
taining ‘‘fine material.” From a sub- 
ject standpoint she confines herself 
the American 
Revolution, the Eastern States, the 
South, the West, Central and South 
the slavery 
Canada, preferably before 1910. She 
buys here and abroad. 


band’s has 


to books relating to 


America, Negro, and 
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BOO K §S 


Notes of books written by South- 
librarians, 
Southeastern 
Southeastern libraries. 


published by 
libraries, or about 








Kroll, Morton, editor. The Publie Li- 
braries of the Pacific Northwest, 
by Robert Campbell, Henry T. 
Drennan, Morton Kroll, Ruth 
Ittner, Suzanne F. Chaney, Mary 
R. Pamment. Pacific Northwest Li- 
brary Association Library Develop- 
ment Project Reports, Vol. 1. 
Seattle, University of Washington 
Press, 1960. 461pp. $7.50. 


As varied as the complex of li- 
braries in the United States and 
Canada, have been the recent ap- 
proaches to ‘“‘library development’’ 
by state libraries, commissions and 
associations. Certainly one of the most 
far-ranging efforts is that of the 
Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion which, with a $76,000 Ford 
Foundation grant, sponsored the Li- 
brary Development Project from July 
1, 1956, to September 30, 1958, to 
identify and analyze problems, make 
recommendations and suggest solu- 
tions in the area consisting of British 
Columbia, Idaho, Montana, Oregon 
and Washington. This first report 
issuing from the project throws an 
ambitious challenge to the area, not 
the least of which will be digesting 
the report. The magnitude of the in- 
tent of the study is indicated by an 
introductory statement that the con- 
siderable county and regional de- 
velopment since World War II, the 
many new library 
structed and even the impetus pro- 
vided by the Library Services Act 


buildings con- 
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are ‘‘pebbles where boulders are 
needed.” 

In preparation are three additional 
volumes to cover elementary and 
secondary libraries; college, univer- 
sity and special libraries; and finally 
a general volume on libraries and li- 
brarians taking in those studies that 
cut across the functional division of 
the other categories. Directed by a 
political scientist, Morton Kroll, as- 
sisted by a librarian, Henry T. Dren- 
nan, the project engaged social scien- 
tists and librarians throughout the 
region. 

Deliberately this is a confederation 
of reports, and every effort was made 
‘‘to preserve the professional tech- 
nique and individual views of the 
persons engaged in the research.” 
Consequently no coordinated, over- 
all plan or plans emerge as in some 
of the eastern studies, notably those 
of New York and Pennsylvania which 
culminated in exciting state-wide 
plans. Topics covered are the finane- 
ing of public libraries, the state and 
provineial library agencies, publie li- 
brary boards of trustees, publie li- 
brary service in metropolitan areas, 
erants-in-aid, and adult edueation 
activities, with a final chapter of syn- 
thesis and conelusion, ‘‘Publie Li- 
braries Face the Future.’’ Through- 
out the report a-reecurrent theme is 
the need for the development of state 
financing, consultation, 
and even providing direet services 
P NL A itself is envisioned as pro 


agencies in 
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viding coordination through a special 
unit with a director and full-time 
staff. 

From the ‘‘ill-supported, under- 
nourished, unappreciated and under- 
staffed public libraries, struggling, 
not always successfully, to provide 
minimal services’’ to the need for 
larger systems of libraries encouraged 
by state funds the problems presented 
and solutions suggested are common 
to most of the nation. Only touched 
on in this first report, though prob- 
ably to be more fully discussed in the 
final volume, is the problem of find- 
ing the professional help to carry out 
the ambitious program of planning, 
consultation and personal assistance 
to small local libraries. 

Robert Campbell, in discussing fi- 
nancing, concludes that the most 
pressing need is for additional funds 
at the state level, not because he 
found local sources insufficient, to 
his surprise, but in order to promote 
larger, integrated systems of libraries. 

After a lengthy discussion of li- 
brary boards, Morton Kroll suggests 
that the independent board has wid- 
ened the gap between libraries and 
city halls or county court houses. 
Better support of libraries would re- 
sult, he believes, if the board’s juris- 





























diction over policy were transferred 
to the governing body holding the 
purse strings, and the board enlarged 
into a Friends of the Library as an 
advisory agency. 

Mary R. Pamment, in considering 
adult education activities, concludes 
that the basic problem in providing 
such activities is financial and recom- 
mends that separate budget allot- 
ments be provided for educational 
purposes and that other sources of 
revenue should be sought. The small 
libraries, most of which were not in- 
eluded in the 19 per cent of the li- 
braries reporting adult education 
programs, would of course, profit 
from integration with larger systems. 

To state agencies, public librarians 
and especially to librarians in areas 
or states groping toward long-range 
plans The Public Libraries of the 
Pacific Northwest offers much in ap- 
proach, method, details and conclu- 
sions. 

Howard M. Smith 
Richmond (Virginia) Public 
Library 


[Editor’s note: The reviewer’s name was 
inadvertently omitted from the review of Laws 
of the Creek Nation which appeared in the 
Summer, 1960, issue of Southeastern Librarian, 
The title was reviewed by Richard B. Har- 
well.) 
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PERSONAL 


Mrs. Adele Emery, who has been 
on the staff of the University of Mi- 
ami Library since 1946, was appointed 
acting head of the Catalog Depart- 
ment on August 1, 1960. She replaced 
Elizabeth Peeler, who resigned to be- 
come head of the Catalog Department 
and instructor in cataloging at Uni- 
versity College, Ibadan, Nigeria. 

N. Lynn Baker has been appointed 
librarian of Atlantic Christian Col- 
lege, Wilson, North Carolina. Mr. 
Barker comes to Wilson from San 
Antonio, Texas, where he was libra- 
rian of Trinity University. 

Irene Reeder, formerly of the 
Greenville (S. C.) Publie Library, 
has begun work in the Lending Divi- 
sion, Publie Library of Charlotte and 
Mecklenburg County, North Carolina. 

Mrs. Virginia Reuss has joined the 
staff of the University of Miami Li- 
brary as senior cataloger and assistant 
professor. Mrs. Reuss went to Miami 
from the University of Georgia Li- 
braries. 

Anna L. Weaver joned the staff 
of the University of South Florida 
Library on July 1, 1960, as head 
of the Reference Department. Miss 
Weaver took her library degree at 
Simmons College and subsequently 
held reference and administrative po- 
sitions in the Baker Library, Harvard 

}raduate School of Business; East- 
man Kodak Library in Rochester; 
Queens College; Rollins College; and 
the University of Florida. Prior to 
going to South Florida, Miss Weaver 
was librarian of the Social Science 
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Reading Room, University of Florida 
Library. 

Clyde Hull Cantrell, director of 
libraries at Auburn University, was 
awarded the Ph.D. degree by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois on June 18. His 
dissertation, accepted by the Gradu- 
ate School of Library Science, is The 
Reading Habits of Ante-Bellum 
Southerners. It is concerned with the 
types and quantity of reading done 
in the South during the period 1800- 
1861. 


Hilda Reid of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
joined the staff of the Jacksonville 
Public Library on May 2, as libra- 
rian of the Southside Branch Library. 
Miss Reid has been a teacher, a junior 
high school librarian, and, immedi- 
ately before going to Jacksonville, 
served for three years as an army 
librarian in Germany, She is a gradu- 
ate of the Peabody Library School. 

William J. Chalker joined the staff 
of the Jacksonville University Li- 
brary on June 1 as acquisitions libra- 
rian. In this position he will be re- 
sponsible for the total acquisitions 
program at the University Library. 
Mr. Chalker has a B.A. in Edueation 
from the University of Florida and 
a B.S. and M.S. in L.S. from George 
Peabody College. He was formerly 
head librarian at State University of 
New York, Fredonia. 

The following changes have been 
made in staff at MeKissick Memorial 
Library, University of Carolina: 
Mrs. Margaret Wright Ehrhardt has 
joined the staff as assistant order li- 
brarian ; Mrs. Georgia Adams Lefven- 
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dah] is now in charge of rare books, 
replacing Mrs. Mary W. Shipps who 
retired on August 1; John Boyd, 
documents librarian has resigned and 
has been succeeded by Mary E. Tim- 
berlake. Miss Timberlake spent the 
summer as a member of the staff of 
the Western Carolina College at 
Cullowhee, North Carolina. 

W. Lawrence Rhyne has recently 
been appointed assistant librarian of 
the Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege Library, Boone, North Carolina. 
Mr. Rhyne is a graduate of the School 
of Library Science, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Mrs. Willie G. Boone is now the 
librarian of Durham (N. C.) Senior 
High School. Formerly Mrs. Boone 
was a member of the staff of the Li- 
brary Services Section, North Caro- 
lina Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, where she served as 
instructional materials consultant. 

Mary Norwood, extension librarian, 
Greensboro (N. C.) Public Library, 
resigned as of August 26. Following 
her marriage in October to Douglas 
Barnett she will be living in Golds- 
boro, North Carolina. 

Harriet B. Ellis, a member of the 
Auburn University Library staff 
since 1931, retired from her position 
as head of the Acquisitions Depart- 
ment on June 30, 1960. Upon her re- 
tirement, members of the staff pre- 


sented her with a sterophonic record 


ila 

Vii >) Nellie Rowe Jones, former li- 
brarian of the Greensboro N. C 
Public Libra y died OU June 23. 
Mrs. Jones was connected with the 
library for forty-four years and dur- 
ng that time was head librarian for 
nine years 

Emily Loftin POriw rly librarian 

the Durham (N,. ¢ senior High 

now director of technical 











processes for the Durham City 
Schools. 

The Beta Phi Mu award for dis- 
tinguished contribution to education 
for librarianship was presented dur- 
ing the Montreal Conference of the 
American Library Association to 
Louis Round Wilson, dean emeritus 
of the Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and first director 
and professor emeritus 0: ‘+ School 
of Library Science, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. The 
presentation was made at a meeting 
of the Library Education Division 
and was accepted for Dr. Wilson by 
O. V. Cook, associate librarian of the 
University of North Carolina Li- 
brary. 

Catherine Tysinger has joined the 
staff of the University of Georgia 
Libraries as serials cataloger. Miss 
Tysinger, a native of Salisbury, 
North Carolina, is a graduate of Ca- 
tawba College and the University of 
North Carolina School of Library 
Science. Previous to going to Georgia 
she held positions in the libraries at 
Catawba College, Woman’s College 
of Duke University, Washington and 
Lee University, and the University 
of Alabama. 

David Jennings Lee joined the 
staff of the University of Georgia Li- 
braries on September 12 as assistant 
social sciences and catalog librarian. 
Mr. Lee is a native of Tennessee and 
holds the bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees from Florida State University. 

‘‘Librarians deserve mink’’ was the 
slogan of Abelard-Schuman at Mon- 
treal in offering a mink stole to the 
lucky holder of the winning number. 
[It was a North Carolina librarian, 
Mrs. Helen Brown of St. Mary’s in 
Raleigh, and wife of Harlan Brown, 
librarian at North Carolina State 
College, who brought home the mink. 


Mrs. Christine Gordon Burroughs 
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joined the University of Georgia Li- 
braries’ staff on August 11 as first 
assistant circulation librarian. Mrs. 
Burroughs holds the B.S.Ed. and 
M.Ed. degrees from the University of 
Georgia, and the M.A.L.S. degree 
from George Peabody College. She 
has had experience as a high school 
teacher and was librarian of the 
North Fulton High School (Atlanta) 
from 1954-1960. 


Mrs. Agnes B. Browder became 
circulation librarian at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia Libraries on Septem- 
ber 1. Mrs. Browder is a graduate of 
Georgia State College for Women, 
and, in addition, holds the B.S. in 
L.S. degree from George Peabody 
College, and the M.A.L.S. degree 
from the University of Michigan. 
Previous to returning to Georgia (she 
had been on the staff there from 
1939-1947) she served for ten years 
as circulation librarian and head of 
Library Science at Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women. 


Sara Jaffarian, director of li- 
braries, Greensboro (N. C.) Public 
Schools, has resigned this position to 
accept one in Seattle, Washington. 

Ellen L. Sumner who has been on 
the University of Georgia Libraries’ 
staff since 1953 has resigned to begin 
work toward the doctorate in the 
Department of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

J. B. Howell, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Mississippi Col- 
lege, effective September 16. For the 
past two years he has been cireulation 
librarian, University of Georgia Li- 
braries. 

Jerrold Orne, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and Carlyle 
J. Frarey, acting dean of the School 
of Library Science, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, have 
announced the awarding of library 
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fellowships for the year 1960-61 to 
four students in the School of Li- 
brary Science. The four students are 
John Seawell Marsh, Mrs. Molly Ro- 
land Pellicciaro, Fred Wilburn 
Roper, and Patricia Frances Wil- 
liams. Under the fellowship appoint- 
ments these students will be employed 
in part-time positions in the Univer- 
sity library while they are enrolled 
as students in the School of Library 
Science. 

Mrs. Sara Storey Batten, who re- 
cently received the M.S. in L.S. de- 
gree from the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, has joined the 
staff of the Joyner Library, East 
Carolina College, Greenville, North 
Carolina, in the cataloging depart- 
ment. 

Zack G. Haygood, chairman of the 
Library Biding Institute Scholarship 
Committee, announced at the Twen- 
ty-Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Library Binding Institute in Denver, 
Colorado, that the 1960 $1,000 
Scholarship had been awarded to Ray 
L. Carpenter of Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. Mr. Carpenter will use the 
fund to do research in the field of 
library administration. His study 
will consist of an analysis of library 
literature on administration and ex- 
tensive interviews throughout North 
Carolina with library leaders to de- 
termine the standards and problems 
of administrative behavior 


THIS AND THAT 


The Planning Committee of the 
South Carolina Library Association 
will hold a meeting during the Ashe 
ville Conference. The meeting 1s 
scheduled for 9:00 a.m., on Thurs 
day, October 18, in the Library Ex 
hibition Room of the Pack Memorial 
Library 





The 1961 Conference of the Ten- 
nessee Library Association will be 
held in Memphis on April 6-8. 

On May 15, Jacksonville University 
dedicated a $375,000 addition to the 
library. This addition increased the 
book capacity from 32,000 to 120,000 
and the seating capacity from 166 
to 500. This is one of the major steps 
in the University’s program to de- 
velop the library and the institution 
for accreditation by the Southern As- 
sociation in 1961. The new addition 
is on three levels and is completely 
air-conditioned. 

Jacksonville University has re- 
ceived two fine gifts recently. One 
was from the Junior League of Jack- 
sonville in the amount of $10,000 for 
the purchase of books and related 
materials in the field of philosophy. 
The other was $5,000 from John E. 
Meyer to be used for the acquisition 
of books for the general collection. 

Junior intern awards were made 
to eleven young people who worked 
in South Carolina public libraries 
during the summer. Developed as a 
recruiting project by the South Caro- 
lina State Library Board as part of 
its Library Services Act program, it 
gives qualified young people an in- 
troduction to librarianship through 
experience in working in public li- 
braries. The awards were made on a 
competitive basis with priority given 
to applicants interested in becoming 
librarians. 

Three off-campus center libraries 
of the University of Kentucky will 
move into their own quarters in new 
buildings in September, 1960. Mrs. 
Marion Smith is librarian of the 
Northern Center Library in Coving- 
ton: Dean Cadle, of the Southeastern 
Center Library in Cumberland; and 
Maralea Arnett, of the Northwestern 
Center Library in Henderson. In ad- 
dition to these new libraries, there is 
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a fourth Center Library which has 
been for a number of years under the 
administration of Mrs. Jessie Hop- 
wood Hughes, the Ashland Center Li- 
brary in Ashland. 

Work is nearing completion on a 
publie library building to serve the 
Cayce-West Columbia area of Lex- 
ington County (S. C.). The building 
was made possible by a gift of 
$20,000 from R. H. Smith. The li- 
brary will be operated as a branch 
of the Lexington County Library. 

Over 10,000 children joined. the 
state-wide ‘‘Carolina Trails’’ reading 
club held in public libraries through- 
out South Carolina during the sum- 
mer, and more than 7,000 received 
certificates. The club was planned by 
the South Carolina State Library 
Board and had the cooperation of 
local officials of the Forestry and 
Soil Conservation Services, and of 
local historical societies. 

Work is in progress on a $56,000 
Spartanburg (S.C.) County Library. 
The building’ will accommodate 
190,000 volumes. 

The Anderson (S. C.) County Li- 
brary has opened a new branch at 
Williamston. 

The following libraries in the 
Southeast were winners in this year’s 
John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 
Contest. Cairo, Georgia, Publie Li- 
brary: honorable mention for pro- 
gram coverage of almost all areas a 
library can cover and for the utiliza- 
tion of many media. Caney Fork Re- 
gional Library, Sparta, Tennessee: 
honorable mention for breadth of 
coverage and recognition of purpose 
as a motivating force in publicity 
use. Keesler Air Force Base Library, 
Mississippi: for consistent dedication 
to the ideal of the library as a link 
with all phases of base operations— 
special commendation for the attrac- 
tive presentation. Brookley Air Force 
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Base Library, Mobile, Alabama: 
honorable mention for emphasis on 
the library’s participation in the ac- 
tivity outside its walls. Fort Lee, Vir- 
ginia: honorable mention for at- 
tempts to reach all segments of a 
specialized library community. 

The School of Children’s Section 
of the North Carolina Library Asso- 
ciation and the School of Library 
Science of the University of North 
Carolina, in cooperation with the Li- 
brary Services Section of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, con- 
dueted a work conference on the Uni- 
versity campus in Chapel Hill, Au- 
gust 18-20. The newly published 
Standards for School Inibrary Pro- 
grams, a _ statement of national 
standards and recommendations, and 
the National Defense Education Act 
and its implications for school li- 
braries were the central topics of the 
conference. Over a hundred partici- 
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pants took part in meetings which in- 
cluded general sessions, group discus- 
sions, a panel discussion and a ban- 
quet. 


The new $100,000 Minnie Stowe 
Puett Memorial Library in Belmont, 
North Carolina, was dedicated in 
June, with W. A. Mason presiding at 
the dedication ceremonies. This li- 
brary is the fifth branch library to 
be opened in Gaston County. 


On July 16 the Public Library of 
Charlotte and Mecklenburg County, 
North Carolina, inaugurated a series 
of half-hour radio programs over 
station WAYS. This first program 
consisted of a question and answer 
period, a book review, and a feature 
on library publications. Participants 
were Brad Simon, moderator; Mae 
Tucker, Wendell Arnote, Arial 
Stephens, Helen Martin, Dot Nahory 
and Virginia Harris. 
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Prebound Books 


State librarian gives six reasons for pur- 
chasing BTSB Bindings. 

1. “bindings are more sturdy and 
attractive.” 

2. “billing is the most accurate.” 

3. “service is faster.” 

4. “stock is . . . complete.” 

5. “shipments always arrive .. . in ex- 
cellent condition.” 

6. “prices on quantity orders are con- 
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We'd like to convince you too that 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND Prebound 
Books will best serve you and your li- 
brary. We urge you to write for our 
literature and catalogs. 
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are setting the pace... 


We are considered the “bold new 
company” who dares to work with modern 
designers and modern themes, 


Whether the design thinking has been 
conservative or liberal we have installed 
an important share of recent additions 
and new libraries. 


Are you receiving our “Library Consultant’? 
it has large color photographs of recent 
installations. Back numbers on request. 
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